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These cars embody Youngstown’s newly developed diagonal door post 

arrangement which ties the conventional side sill angle, side sill rein- 

forcing channel and ZU side plate into one integral unit. The cars, 
which were recently placed in service, are 50’ 6” long 


with 8’ 0” clear door opening. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR COMPANY 


CAMEL SALES COMPANY e CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Cleveland © Chicago a New York * Youngstown 





A ‘Texaco Railway Representative will gladly help you select the proper 


traction motor gear lubricant for most efficient and economical operation, 


Texaco Crater has been assuring smooth opera- 
tion and long gear life since the days of the first 
traction motor gears, Leading railroads report 
millions of miles of service from their Crater- 


lubricated gears. 


Texaco Crater provides a tough, tenacious lubri- 
cating film that adheres to the gear teeth and as- 
sures constant protection from load shocks and 
wear. Crater stands up in the severest service .. . 


keeps maintenance costs low. 


Texaco Geartac RR has been especially devel- 
oped to provide longer mileage between servicing 


periods in new tight gear cases. 


Texaco Geartac RR has superior oxidation sta- 
bility. It has improved characteristics at high and 
low temperature extremes, It Stays on gears, pro- 
tects teeth against shock loads and wear. Has been 
proved in service on leading railroads and is ap- 
proved by leading engine builders. 


Just call the nearest Texaco Railway Sales Office in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis, or Atlanta. Or write The Texas Company, 
Railway Sales, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TM (PO [Hb, Railroad Lubricants 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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TEXACO STAR THEATER starring DONALD O'CONNOR or JIMMY DURANTE on television...Saturday nights, NBC. 


TUNE IN 





Anchor any frog on your system 
with this one type of frog plate 


Here you can clearly see how any 
matching pair of Bethlehem Twin 
Hook Frog Plates fits any tie posi- 
tion under the frog. For cast frogs 
you can get these plates with “high” 
hooks; for railbound frogs, use the 
regular type. 

That, for one thing, can mean 
lower stock-room inventories for 
you. By standardizing on Twin 
Hooks, all you'll ever need is one of 
these two types of plate, in possibly 
three different lengths. Thus you 
eliminate the large and confusing 


array of conventional plates, each 


of which is designed for a specific 
tie position. 

Another advantage will show 
up during installation. Twin Hook 
Frog Plates, being adaptable, erase 
the problem of which frog plate 
goes where. Just lay any pair side 
by side on the tie, engage the frog 
base with the sturdy forged hooks, 
then fasten down with ordinary 
track spikes. It’s as simple as that! 

And foolproof, too! The hooks 
on these frog plates are larger and 
stronger than ordinary spike heads. 


Once in place on sound ties they 


really hold. No thrust or lift will 
loosen or jar the frog out of line. 

Standard Twin Hook Frog Plates 
are available in three lengths: 23, 
27, and 31 in. Reverse-hook plates, 
for use at heel ends, are carried in 
27-in. length only. If you wish addi- 
tional information on Bethlehem 
Twin Hook Frog Plates, just call 


the Bethlehem office nearest you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem | 
ucts aresold by Bethlehem Pacth 

Stee/ Corporation. Export Distrit 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corpor 


BETHLEHEM TWIN HOOK FROG PLATES 
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NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE entitled, ‘AT THIS MOMENT” —showing a vivid — —— ce o = ———>, 


story of modern railroad progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound : — : aon Ps P ieee ee 
film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
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1. Stops, slow-downs and delays reduced. 
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2. Average road time per freight train de- 
creased | hour 45 minutes—or, an average 
of 1.07 minutes per freight train mile. 
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3. Cost of directing train movements reduced. 





4. Safety of train operation increased. 
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5. Net annual saving in cost—$88,333.00. 
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6. Annual return over 6°% interest: 
On Capital Investment 22.6% 
On Total Cost p44 Be A 
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* Additional factual data will be supplied on 
request. 
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“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control can 
reduce terminal-to-terminal time with safety 
and pay its way through reductions in operat- 
ing expenses. May we help you? 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIRBRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


LILI Lt 
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Week at a Glance 


The railroads’ passenger deficit is “staggering”; and 
its elimination demands cooperation of management, 
labor, government, regulatory agencies and public, said 
the strongly worded third report of a special N ARUC 
committee—a report which was, however, somewhat 


watered down by the association itself. % 


Prospects for new types of lightweight trains were, 
appropriately enough, a major subject of discussion at 
the November !1 celebration of the 20th birthday of 
one of the first such trains—the Burlington’s “Pioneer 


Zephyr.” 10 


FORUM: Protecting the “marginal” shipper, and pre- 
serving the arbitrary rate advantage which such shippers 
enjoyed before the advent of truck transportation, is a 
problem which requires much more data on transporta- 


tion costs and industrial pricing practices. 15 


Novel flat cars on diesel trucks are being used by the 
Illinois Central to change out trucks on diesel switchers 


located at outlying points. 16 


“The diesel is a system locomotive’——not a divi- 
sional, district or regional locomotive—says a repre- 


sentative of a diesel builder. 18 


A business car, air-conditioned for only $2,000 by use 
of room-type units, is in experimental service on the 


C&NW. 23 


Timber treating for two railroads is being carried out 
by the Koppers Company in a new and thoroughly 
modern plant at Horseheads, N. Y. 24 


Building a railroad’s public character is done on the 


Frisco at the local staff level, under a top management 


public relations policy that is broad and intense, yet 


26 


not high pressured. 
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Easy Does It 
on 


Yard Switchers 


The Westinghouse 6-SL is as flexible as 
the brake on your automobile. You get 
just the right amount of brake every 
time, for any cut of cars. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION KK WILMERDING, PA. 








Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, nine months 
1954 $ 6,975,490,037 
1953 8,082,250,257 
Operating expenses, rine months 
$ 5,546,999,420 
6,087 ,046,185 
Taxes, nine months 
658,143,188 
972,804,921 
Net railway operating income, nine months 
$ 580,613,411 
845,430,758 


Net income, estimated, nine months 


Average price railroad stocks 
November 16, 1954 
November 17, 1953 
Carloadings, revenue freight 
Forty-five weeks, 1954 29,354,987 
Forty-five weeks, 1953 33,838,736 
Average daily freight car surplus 
November 13, 1954 28,785 
November 14, 1953 20,641 
Average daily freight car shortage 
November 13, 1954 
November 14, 1953 
Freight cars on order 
November 1, 1954 
November 1, 1953 
Freight cars delivered 
October 1954 
October 1953 
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Week at a Glance continue 


Authorizing abandonment of the Lackawanna’s 66- 
year-old Hoboken-to-Christopher Street ferry line, the 
ICC restated its position that it would be “inconsistent” 
to require “drains upon revenue of an interstate carrier 
flowing from operation of an unprofitable and unneces- 
sary branch merely because system operations as a whole 
are profitable.” 36 


BRIEFS 


That cut rates on transportation for government have 
produced destructive practices among competing car- 
riers, and over the long run can cause harmful weaken- 
ing of the entire transportation industry, was the con- 
sensus of opinion of a transportation panel at a New 
England Area Transportation Conference, held recently 
in Hartford, Conn., under auspices of the U. 5., 
Connecticut and Hartford Chambers of Commerce 


(Railway Age, November 15, page 8). 


*“‘Jawn Henry,” the Norfolk & Western’s experimental 
steam turbine locomotive, has made a splendid show- 
ing in its preliminary tests, N&W President R. H. 
Smith told New York security analysts a few days ago. 
Particularly gratifying, Mr. Smith said, is the locomo- 
tive’s high thermal efficiency and its low fuel cost per 
unit of traffic. The N&W president also told the ana- 
lysts that he sees a “growing future” for the coal in- 
dustry and produced some impressive statistics to back 


up his optimism. 


Rumors of a proxy fight for control of the Pennsyl- 
vania are gaining credence in Wall street. Instigators 
of the contest, if it develops, will be the stockholders’ 
committee, formation of which was reported in Rail- 


way Age November 1, page 65. 


Freight forwarder payments for railroad transportation 
were down 10.5% in this year’s first half as compared 
with the first six months of 1953. Meanwhile, payments 
to water carriers were up 15.3% and payments for line- 
haul truck transportation were off only 2.8%. 











ive your old cars a smooth 


riction-controlled ride 


. 


R Now you can equip your old freight cars 


with National Snubber Packages that operate on the same friction-control 


principle (with the same extra-large friction surfaces to reduce wear) as 
the National C-1 truck. The riding qualities of this outstanding car truck 
can now be obtained in the National Snubber Package. 

This Snubber Package fits between most narrow side-frame columns, 
and can be applied to approximately 90 percent of old non-friction-control 
trucks in service. 


For more and satisfied shippers use National Snubber Packages! 


A-9743 


and STEEL 


NATIONAL SNUBBER PACKAGE uses AAR Alternate 
Standard 2%" deflection springs (coupler still remains 
below maximum permissible height of 34%”). The 
Snubber Package is supplied without load springs, 
unless otherwise specified. 


Technical Center 


NATIONAL “2:3. CASTINGS COMPANY ===>" 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
COUPLERS © YOKES © DRAFT GEARS © FREIGHT TRUCKS e SNUBBER PACKAGES e JOURNAL BOXES 
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Selling Is Most Vital RR Problem 


Von Willer and Baylis stress need for changes in thinking, 


regulation, and selection 


“Competitive selling is the most vital 
problem facing the railroad industry 
today,” H. W. Von Willer, traffic vice- 
president of the Erie, said in New 
York November 12. Mr. Von Willer, 
addressing a meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club, emphasized that “it is 
an economic and fundamental fact 
that we, as rail carriers, cannot expect 
any buyer of transportation to buy 
railroad service unless that service is 
competitive both from the standpoints 
of price and service.” 

“This being true,” he 
“what changes must we have in our 
thinking and what changes must we 
have in our overall regulation to make 
it possible for railroad management to 
make its own decisions as to the level 
of our charges and its own decision as 
to where and when we will be com- 


continued. 


and training of personnel 


ment “must be able to meet our com- 
petition where we find it, without bring- 
ing the measure of our overall charges 
to the reduced competitive level in ter- 
ritories where the competition does not 
exist. [ maintain that the competitive 
factor of a shipper’s transportation 
costs is not changed in any way if traf- 
fic moving at a given rate is merely 
transferred from one transportation 
medium to another. I feel quite sure 
that if this course is not to be followed, 
we will either not be able to compete 
effectively or we will reduce our over- 
all rates to such a point that we will 
not be able to live as a private indus- 
try on the revenue which will accrue.” 

Four Major Changes—The Erie 
officer said four major changes in regu- 
lation are needed to permit railroad 
management to make its own decisions 
as to the level of railroad charges and 


riers of the rates they are charging; 
repeal of the —long-and-short-haul 
clause; curtailment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s power to sus 
pend rates by reducing it from seven 
months to not over 60 days; and revi- 
sion of the rule of rate making, which, 
Mr. Von Willer pointed out, “in sub- 
stance gives the ICC the power to allo- 
cate trafic among the various forms of 
transportation by contending that a 
raise in freight rates will curtail vol 
ume, or a decrease in freight rates will 
take away from one carrier and give 
to another.” 

Mr. Baylis—Arthur FE. Baylis, New 
York Central vice-president of traffic, 
addressed the 
“railroads have but one 


who also meeting, 
stressed that 
commodity to sell and that commodity 
is service,” | nderlying competitive sell 
ing of railroad freight transportation, 
he said, “is the age-old cornerstone of 
dependable service that must be over 
hauled if we are to succeed.” Of equal 
importance to service in the compet 
tive selling of railroads, the NYC ofh 
selecting and training 
transportation 


cer said, is 


proper personnel as 


petitive?” 
Mr. Von Willer said it is his “de- 


cided opinion” that railroad manage- 


salesmen. 


as to where and when it will be com- 
“As in all industry, railroads should 


petitive: Publication by contract car- 





STEAM BOWS OUT ON THE SP’s NARROW GAGE 


When steam locomotives made their last official run 
over the Southern Pacifie’s 70.4-mi, 36-in.-gage line be- 
tween Keeler, Cal., and Laws, last month, they carried with 
them 420 passengers—160 of whom had come by special 
train from Los Angeles, 240 mi away. The two oil-burning 
steam locomotives—No. 18, built by Baldwin in 1911, and 
No. 9, built in 1909—have been replaced by a single 
45-ton, 450-hp narrow-gage diesel, built by General Electric 
Company (Railway Age, March 15, 1954). Believed to be 
the only narrow-gage diesel unit operated in revenue 
railroad service in the United States, the new locomotive 
has been appropriately nicknamed “Little Giant.” 
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decide what type of men they want 
and what requirements they want to 
have fulfilled. These requirements 
should clearly define the physical and 
mental qualifications and, in addition, 
should provide for character analysis 
embracing integrity, intelligence, imag- 
ination and aggressiveness tests. Can- 
didates for transportation sales meas- 
uring up to the requirements tests 
should be subjected to careful and 
impartial methods of selection, which 
methods will assure selection of a good 
first team from perhaps a much larger 
squad who may pass the basic require- 
ments. No longer can we recruit by 
chance, or through relatives, friend- 
ships, or through taking care of the 
friend of someone’s uncle’s cousin.” In 
addition, “better schooling methods for 
sales apprentices must be created to 
meet our competition.” 


From the NARUC 


“If I appear to labor unduly the 
point of selection and the training of 
men as a means of selling freight 
transportation in a competitive era, 
do not apologize,” he went on, “be- 
cause I think in this field railroad man- 
agements are still thinking in mono- 
polistic terms and are not thinking 
enough to train men fast enough to 
meet the sales competition of the fu- 
ture. We stress M. of W. ratios, M. 
of E. ratios, to take care of our way 
and equipment. More stress in selling 
must be put on the M. of M. ratio. 
that of maintenance of men. Traffic 
training is not a mystery, but it can- 
not be learned overnight, nor can 
proper men be selected overnight. For 
that reason proper training and select- 
ing must be constantly stressed and 
developed if we are to increase our 
sales effectiveness.” 





Passenger Deficit “Staggering” 


It has changed, NARUC finds, “from a ‘problem’ to a serious 


threat to economic stability of railroads” 


Management, 


labor, regulatory bodies, federal government and_ public 


must share blame, they say 


“The latest figures released by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission stag- 
gered your committee with the fact 
that the railroad passenger deficit in 
1953 soared to $704,574,000 the 
highest level in history. This enormous 
revenue deficiency, coupled with the 
sharp reduction in both gross and net 
freight earnings which began in Sep- 
tember of 1953 and which has con- 
tinued up to the date of this report, 
has changed the passenger deficit from 
a problem to a serious threat to the 


economic stability of the railroads.” 


Those words are taken from the 
opening paragraph of a report by the 
special passenger deficit problem com- 
mittee first established by the National 
Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners in 1949. The report, 
presented at the association’s 66th an- 
nual convention in Chicago November 
8-10, uses much stronger language 
than did its predecessors of 1952 and 
1953. For railroad management, it fore- 
sees but four possible courses: (1) 
“Virtual abandonment of railroad pas- 
senger operations’; (2) “subsidiza- 


iion”; (3) “tax relief”; or (4) “awak- 
ening of management, labor, regulatory 
bodies and government to the critical 
plight of the railroads.” It puts a 
share of the blame for the deficit 
squarely on the shoulders of the as- 
sociation’s own membership. 

Explaining that the committee was 
created in view of the “tremendous” 
$426-million deficit of 1947, and the 
$560 million of 1948, the report goes 
on to say that “even the astronomical 
figure of $704 million does not reveal 
the true import of these losses... . 
The fact that this deficit dissipated in 
1953 nearly 39% of the railroads’ net 
operating income from freight service 
during the year in which the railroads 
earned their greatest gross revenues 
in history, points up much more em- 
phatically the significance of these 
losses,” 

If the current trend continues 
throughout 1954, even an “appreciably 
reduced” passenger deficit “could well 
consume over one-half of total Class 
I railroad earnings from freight serv- 
ice. Such a somber prospect demands 
extensive remedial action, promptly 
and effectively, by all segments of the 
railroad transportation industry—man- 
agement, labor and regulatory bodies 

and sympathetic understanding by 
the American public,” the report states. 


Who’s to Blame?—“To all of us 
must be laid a portion of the blame 
for the present dilemma,” the report 
continues. It points to: 

e “The reluctance of management 
to invest capital funds in providing 
equipment to match the comfort and 
convenience of their competitors; 

e “The failure of railway labor to 
recognize the dangers inherent in their 
unyielding stand on contract modifi- 
cations necessary to operate passenger 
services at a cost more reasonably re- 
lated to that of competing modes of 
transportation ; 

e “The failure of unregulatory 
bodies to allow changes in operation 
of services which have been shown to 
be hopelessly incapable of returning 
the cost of service on any basis; 

e “The unrealistic, often discrim- 
inatory, transportation policies of the 
federal government in routing the 
enormous amount of traffic controlled 
by the Post Office and military de- 
partments; and 

e “The failure of the public regu- 
larly to patronize trains althongh they 
expect service to be available when 
desired.” 


It goes on to say: 

“It’s going to be difficult to convince 
railroad management of the wisdom of 
voluntarily investing more of their rapidly 
vanishing capital funds into better passen- 
ger equipment in the face of today’s un- 
favorable prospects of gaining any return 
on such an investment. This situation is 
aggravated by the stand of railway labor 
prejudicing the substitution of equipment 
which could be operated at more reason- 
able cost. And the prospect for improve- 
ment of labor-management cooperation in 
reaching a solution to this problem is far 
from bright. Unless an adequate solution 
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DESTROYED BY “CAROL”—the hurricane which hit 
southern New England so hard on August 31—this rebuilt 
trestle near Bristol, R.I., on the New Haven’s line between 


er 


ticipated. 


Providence and Bristol, was rededicated October 23, in 
ceremonies in which both railroad and community par- 





can be found, resort may have to be 
had to relief from the general tax burden. 

“Membership of this association them- 
selves can make a substantial contribution 
. . . by recognizing the economic impossi- 
bility of retaining hopelessly unprofitable 
passenger services. This is a key role. Al- 
though considerable progress has been 
made in the past two years .. . railroads 
are still being forced to continue too many 
passenger services which cannot be justi- 
fied on the grounds of publie need.” 

What’s to Be Done?—The com- 
mittee said it is convinced, “now, more 
than ever,” that the commissioners’ as- 
sociation “properly reinforced by rep- 
resentatives of the ICC, railroad man- 
agement, railroad labor and _ govern- 
ment policy officials, is the only or- 
ganization equipped and prepared to 
initiate consideration and study, and 
stimulate action, looking to ultimate 
solution of the railroad passenger de- 
ficit problem.” 

It recommended: 

(1) “That railroads be urged to continue 
with renewed vigor, efforts to discontinue 
operation of each passenger train which, 
under the out-of-pocket cost formula, can- 
not pay its own way, and that state com- 
missions rededicate themselves to the 
principle that, where passenger train servy- 
ice cannot be made compensatory on this 
basis, its abandonment should be _ per- 
mitted. 

[This first committee recommendation 
provoked strong controversy on the 
floor of the convention. A number of 
commissioners objected to it on the 
grounds that it would imply “prejudg- 
ment” by individual commissions of 
train abandonment cases if it were in- 
cluded in the committee report and 
the report adopted by the convention. 
After lively discussion, the membership 
voted: (a) To “delete” the section com- 
pletely from the report, and (b) to 
refer the entire report to the associa- 
tion’s executive committee for “fur- 
ther consideration.” In a subsequent 
session, the executive committee 
brought the deleted but otherwise un- 
altered report back to the floor and 
asked the membership simply to “ac- 
cept” the report rather than “adopt” 
it. This was done. A report thus “ac- 
cepted” remains—except as deleted— 
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the expression of the committee that 
prepared it, but not necessarily the ex- 
pression of the association’s member- 
ship as a whole. However, in the floor 
discussion of the report, at least, only 
a few minor objections were voiced 
against any other portion of it. These 
objections were not recognized in the 
final action of the membership. | 

(2) “That, as direct deficit trains are 
eliminated, railroads pursue an aggressive 
policy of improving remaining passenger 
train service by: (a) Improvement or re- 
placement of outmoded equipment; (b) 
Experimentation with substitute equipment 
to replace high operating cost standard 
trains; (c) Experimentation with incentive 
fares; and (d) Elimination of employee 
discourtesy—all to the end that such re- 
maining service may be made so attractive 
and economical as to assure its continued 
operation. 

(3) “That railroad management make 
renewed efforts to obtain cooperation from 
railroad labor in much-needed revisions of 
operating agreements governing: (a) Op- 
eration of more economical substitute pas- 
senger train equipment with minimum 
crews consistent with safe and efficient op- 
eration, and (b) payment of wages more 
reasonably related to hours of service ac- 
tually performed.” 

The committee also recommended 
that the association continue to favor 
compensatory user charges for publicly 
provided transportation facilities; “to- 
tal” repeal of the federal transporta- 
tion tax; and amendments to existing 
state laws which prevent use of mini- 
mum (safe) train crews and which 
“unqualifiedly prohibit discontinuance 
of the last passenger train on a line 
of railroad.” 

It asked the association, “in keeping 
with the national transportation policy,” 
to condemn: “The unfair competitive 
advantages offered to non-scheduled 
air lines through low rental of Air 
Force equipment”; and “the unrealistic 
and discriminatory transportation poli- 
cies of the federal government, which 
have resulted in diversion to air and 
highway carriers, without economic 
justification, of mail and military traf- 
fic essential to preservation of railway 
passenger service.” 

Active support toward retention of 


the parcel post size and weight limita- 
tions of Public Law 199 were also 
asked by the committee “to the end 
that express earnings of passenger 
train services be not unjustly jeopar- 
dized by subsidized competition on 
freight-sized shipments which benefit 
only an infinitesimal segment of the 
public.” 

Finally, the committee asked the 
NARUC membership to encourage use 
of its standardized application form 
for authority to discontinue unprofit- 
able passenger trains, and to keep the 
committee itself in existence for an 
additional year. 

Many Comments — The following 
comments, extracted from the 70-page 
report, shed further light on the com- 
missioners’ attitudes toward individual 
problems. 

Passenger Equipment—“An_ appreci 
able percentage of diversion [to competing 
forms of transport] may be attributed to 
use of outmoded and, by today’s standards, 
uncomfortable equipment. The com 
paratively small number of hand-me-down 
cars made available [by release from pre- 
mier trains with new equipment] for de- 
ficit trains will be insufficient to raise 
the general standard of such trains 
to the level demanded by the highly-criti 
cal American traveling public. Renovation 
and modernization of present equipment 
would seem to be at least a stop gap 
solution to this equipment deficiency.” 

Carrier - Commission Relations 
“Another serious obstacle has been the 
lack of mutual understanding between the 
railroads and many of our member state 
commissions. Too often have the hori 
zons of state commission regulation been 
clouded by lac k of knowledge of overall 
operational problems of the carriers who 


generally operate in several states. Like 


wise, railroads, in pursuing the effectua 
tion of system-wide operating economies 
have too often neglected local considera 
tions so important to our state regulatory 


” 
commissions and our state laws 


Governmental Poliey —‘We can find 
no inherent weakness in the structure of 
the railroads—either operationally or eco- 
nomically—to prevent their competing on 
even terms servicewise and ratewise with 
highway and air carriers for a fair di 
vision of this traffic. There are, however, 
road blocks in the form of discriminatory 





governmental policies which seriously pre 
judice the ability of railroads to meet the 
offers of their competitors. 

“The government's mail transportation 
policies appear to be badly in need of 
revision to a more realistic basi —" 
Just as unsound are the policies of the 
military department in connection with 
transportation of military personnel . 
There should be no governmental policy 
which will defeat the paramount objective 
of maintaining adequate railroad passenger 
facilities for use in time of emergency.” 

Labor —“Top officials of each railway 
operating brotherhood were designated at 
the beginning of our study in 1949 as 
railway labor cooperators to assist with 
our deliberations. . .. We have generally 
been unable to secure the valued counsel 
and guidance of these officials. It is ob 
vious that further efforts must be made 
to obtain cooperation of top railway labor 
oftheers, for only through their influence 
can there be hope of ever obtaining modi 
fication of these operating rules which 
mitigate so seriously against any efforts to 
reduce the passenger deficits 

Fares and Ticket Office 


“The committee feels very 


Services 
strongly 
that experimentation in fares coupled with 
experimentation in equipment offers hope 
of finding a solution to the deficit problem, 
if railroads are expected to remain in the 
passenger business 

“We have continually advocated elim 
ination of many minor annoyances whose 
cumulative effect on the temper of the 
traveling public can be wholly out of 
proportion to the actual inconvenience 
suffered. Many of these petty delays and 
inconveniences have been directly traceable 
to railroad ticket office procedure Any 
reduction, for example in waiting = time 
for ticket purchase and—more important 
avoidance of passenger-irritating duplicate 
sales of reserved space, will greatly im 
prove the 
traveling public.” 


carriers’ relations with the 

Discourteous Employees — “In spite 
of avowed efforts on the part of railroad 
management there continues to be 
complaint from the traveling public con 
cerning inattention and discourtesy on the 
part of some railway passenger service em 
ployees. Too often have ticket office 
employees taken the position that they are 
doing the passenger a favor by 


for requested transportation and the de 


arranging 


tached air of a number of these employees 
compares most unfavorably with the ex 
tremely pleasing given — the 
traveler at an air line ticket office. Nor 
is this criticism limited to ticket office 
personnelthe attitude of other passenger 
service employees often leaves much to be 


desired More 


training programs, as well as much more 


reception 


extensive In-service 
careful screening of passenger service em 
ployees, are needed to foster improvement 
in the field of railroad public 

New Officers—William F 
ney, a member of the Public 
Commission of Wisconsin, was elected 
president of NARUC, succeeding C. L. 
Doherty, member of the South Dakota 
commission. Benjamin F. Feinberg, 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York, was named first 
vice president, to succeed Mr Whitney, 
and Richard A. Mack, a member of 
the Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission succeeded Mr. Feinberg 
vice-president. Austin L, 
Roberts, Jr. was re-elected 
solicitor and R. Everette Kreeger was 
renamed secretary-treasure! 


relations. 


Whit- 


Service 


is second 


general 


TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY of the Bur- 
lington’s “Pioneer Zephyr” brought 
a formidable crew of cake-cutters to 
Quincey, HL, on November I]. Present 
for the occasion were two men whose 
companies built the “Pioneer”—N. ©. 
Dezendorf, general manager of Elee- 
tro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation, and Edward G,. Budd, 


Optimists Came to 


toward with 


Railroad buying programs now tak 
ing shape for the months ahead carry 
some optimistic news for the supply 
industry: It looks like better days 
ahead. 

N. C. Dezendorf, vice-president of 
General Motors and general manager 
of its Electro-Motive Division, and 
Edward G. Budd, Jr., president of the 


confidence 


OS as , 


ion as 


Jr., president of the Budd Company 
(left to right). Burlington President 
H. C. Murphy handled the knife, while 
Lester Monnich, president of the 
Quincey Chamber of Commerce, looked 
on. Standing silently by are the “Pio- 
neer” (right) and its latest descend- 
ant to beer the Zephyr name. the 
“Kansas City Zephyr.” 


the Party 
Men who built “Pioneer Zephyr” twenty years ago look 
1955 


quests to design a lightweight train 


EMD “considering” re- 


Budd Company. have expressed similar 
views on next year’s outlook. 

Mr. Dezendorf said a good many 
more prospective locomotive orders are 
“in the works” now than a year ago. 
Mr. Budd has “indications” that his 
company’s order backlog, already 
favorable, soon will be extended. 

The two men stated their views in 


A NEW PASSENGER STA- 
TION, part of a $1.2- 
million expansion pro- 
gram at Quincey, also was 
dedicated during the day- 
long ceremonies. Presi- 
dent Murphy clipped the 
ribbon, officially opening 
the new station for busi- 
ness. 
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a three-cornered press conference at 
Quincy, Ill., November 11. They were 
in Quincy to help the Burlington cele- 
brate the 20th birthday of a train they 
helped build—the venerable “Pioneer 
Zephyr” (Railway Age, November 15, 
page 7, where, because of a printer's 
error, the train’s mileage was reported 
as 2.700, rather than the correct 
2,700,000). 

More Gallery Cars—H. C. Murphy, 
president of the Burlington, also was 
on hand for the celebration and the 
subsequent press conference. Speaking 
of his road’s plans for next year, Mr. 
Murphy said acquisition of 10 more 
double-deck suburban cars is “quite 
possible.” The Burlington now has 40 
such cars, 

The discussion of equipment turned 
to the so-called Talgo-type trains which 
recently have attracted the attention 
of several railroads. Mr, Budd said the 
committee of U.S. railroad men which 
visited Europe last summer to study 
low-slung German and Spanish trains, 
has come up with a design which is 
being circulated among car builders 
for their comments and suggestions. 

Mr. Budd added that builders can, 
of course, produce any kind of equip- 
ment a railroad wants. It is a question, 
he said, of carriers deciding what they 
need, which, generally speaking, ap- 
pears to be low operating and main- 
tenance costs, plus “customer appeal.” 

Mr. Budd said he feels a railroad 
can best make money with interchange- 
able units that can be used anywhere 
with minimum loss of time. There is. 
he continued, some merit in s‘andard- 
ization, but this always carries with 
it the danger of stagnation He said 
passenger car equipment probably will 
not undergo revolutionary changes in 
the near future, but will be subject to 
more or less constant evolution. 

Mr. Murphy commented that as a 
general rule he opposes the low-center- 
of-gravity concept. He added. however, 
that he has not studied the Talgo idea 
in detail and does not oppose it per se. 
It is again a question, of deciding 
where one is going—one must study 
such factors as economy of operation, 
weight, passenger comfort and speed. 

GM “Studies” Power—On the 
question of power for low-slung trains, 
Mr. Dezendorf said Electro-Motive is 
“studving” the whole situation, but 
would not be interested in custom 
building a power unit “for every light- 
weight train that comes along.” 

[Four days later, on November 15, 
Electro-Motive issued this statement on 
light-weight train development: 

“We have had talks with several 
railroads about power for new light- 
weight trains. In these conversations, 
detailed data about the types of trains 
have been discussed because this is 
necessary in determining the design 
for locomotives of such trains. 

“In several such discussions, points 
made by General Motors engineers 
concerning light-weight trains have in- 
terested the railroads. Several have 
asked us whether we would undertake 
the design of a train. Such a decision 
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is of course dependent upon the ability 
of a manufacturer to come up with a 
concept that fulfills the requirements 
of the railroads. 


Competitive Transport 


“Electro-Motive has taken these re- 
quests under consideration, No decision 
has been reached to enter the rail- 
road passenger-car business.” | 





New Air-Mail ‘Experiment’ Protested 


Railroads say they were denied hearing “in the Censti- 


tutional sense” 
; Te 
ried action 


\ Civil Aeronautics Board order 
opening the way for new  three-cent- 
mail-by-air experimentation on the 
West Coast has been challenged by a 
dissenting member of the CAB and 69 
railroads. 

Gr gory S. Prince, assistant general 
counsel, Association of American Rail- 
roads, representing the roads, and 
CAB member Josh Lee joined, in ef- 
fect, in asking the board and the Post- 
ofice Department “what’s the hurry?” 

Prompting their protests was a show- 
cause order issued by the CAB, over 
Mr. Lee’s dissent, on November 9 ask- 
ing why an 18.98-cents per ton mile 
temporary rate should not be fixed for 
carriage of first-class mail in airplanes 
between West Coast cities. The order 
was followed. on November 10. by an 
announcement by Postmaster General 
Summerfield that the Pacific Coast ex- 
periment would start November 22, 

This addition to experiments already 
operating in the east was requested by 
Mr. Summerfield in October (Railwan 
{ge, October 18, page 10). The rail- 
roads applied for the right to inter- 
vene in the case (Railway Age, Oc- 
tober 25, page 12) with the statement 
that the proposed diversion of mail 
trafhe on routes linking Seattle and 
San Diego would cost them $769,150 
annually. 

The CAB’s November 9 order de- 
nied the roads this right insofar as 
setting the “temporary” rate is con- 
cerned. However, the roads may inter- 
vene. the CAB ruled, “in the pro- 
ceeding to determine the final rate 
herein,” 

Hurried Action—Mr. Lee. protest- 
ing his colleagues’ “hurried action,” 
issued a dissenting opinion in which 
he stated that, despite the temporary 
status of the 18.98-cents rate, “the fact 
remains that the railroads could not be 
reimbursed for their losses.” Diversion 
from the roads, he noted, “commences 
as soon as the temporary rate becomes 
effective” and allowing them to in- 
tervene only in the final rate hearing 
“is tantamount to a denial of the rail- 
roads’ request that they be given an 
opportunity to be heard before the 
board renders a decision.” 

Questions of law raised by the roads 
ought also to be aired, Mr. Lee de- 
clared. before the experiment is 
started rather than after. 


Dissenting CAB member objects to “hur- 


“No emergency of any character” 
now exists, the railroads contended, 
that requires the service before a final 
rate is fixed. In demanding the right 
to intervene in answer to the show 
cause order, Mr. Prince asserted that 
in the procedure contemplated by the 
CAB the railroads “will have no hear 
ing in the Constitutional sense.” The 
temporary rate, he went on, “contains 
a threat to them of irreparable loss” 
ind, he pointed out, “may result in the 
discontinuance of some 
trains to the detriment of the public 


passenger 


interest.” 
*A prudent and 
proach,” he suggested, would call for 


reasonable ap- 


appraisal of the year-old tests in the 
east “before a new experiment is 


launched.” 


Figures of the Week 


ICC Advised to End 
Hell Gate Bridge Charge 


The Interstate Commerce Commis 
idvised by one of its 
members, Commissioner J. Monroe 
Johnson, to condemn the 90-cent bridge 
arbitrary charged for passenger service 
through New York City over the Hell 
(ate route 
Commissioner 
embodied in a proposed report on the 


sion has been 


Johnson's advice was 


commission’s investigation of the mat 
ter. The investigation embraced the 
No. 39953 which has been 
under way since 195], and the re 
opened fourth section case (F.S.A No. 
11452), wherein the commission, in 
1921, permitted establishment of the 
toll by granting necessary relief from 
the fourth section’s aggregate-of-inter 


inquiry 


mediates provision 

Commissioner Johnson would have 
the commission end the charge by re 
scinding the fourth-section relief. The 
relief is no longer warranted in view 
of “changed conditions and new fact 
since 1921.” he argued 

Respondents in the case are the 
Pennsylvania, the New Haven and the 
New York Connecting, the latter being 
owner of the bridge. The commission's 





latest determination with respect to the 
toll was a 1946 decision which dis- 


missed a complaint assailing the charge. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended November 13 totaled 708.- 
757 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on November 18. 
This was an increase of 13,660 cars, or 
2%, compared with the previous week; 
a decrease of 18.30] cars. or 2.5%. 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year; and a decrease of 119,993 
14.5%, compared with the 
equivalent 1952 week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 6 totaled 695.097 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car 
A.A.R., follow: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, November 6 


District 1954 1953 1952 

Eastern 112,819 124,071 136,540 
Allegheny 122,286 144,961 161,953 
Pocahontas 50,007 51,163 58,085 
Southern 121,140 124,013 133,560 
Northwestern 96,467 115,345 136,557 
Central Western 134,960 127,915 137,260 
Southwestern 57,418 60,400 65,340 


cars or 


Service Division, 


Total Western 


Districts 268 845 303 660 339,157 


Total All Roads 695,097 747 868 829,295 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 55,778 
Livestock 14,035 
Coal 124,979 
Coke 8,683 
Forest products 44,717 
Ore 34,554 
Merchandise |.c.! 64,954 
Miscellaneous 347,397 


53,213 
14,530 
123,446 
12,326 
44,046 
59 A467 
69,418 
371,422 


52,994 
12,376 
146,793 
14,990 
47,250 
81,566 
74,693 
398 633 


November 6 
October 30 
October 23 
October 16 
October 9 


695,097 
736,233 
746,007 
721,402 
703,193 


747 868 
780,843 
804,413 
822,582 
804,066 


829,295 
862,116 
760,773 
838,408 
842,797 


Cumulative total 
weeks 29,354,987 33,838,736 33,003,205 


Safety 


Erie Completes 
Passaic Improvements 


The Erie on November 17 formally 
dedicated a crossing protection and 
line improvement project at Passaic, 
N.J., including a new passenger. sta- 
tion, altogether involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately half a million 
dollars. Completely automate flashing 
light signals, with short-arm gates and 
bells, have been installed at 13  inter- 
sections, 

The line is used by 84 passenger 
and freight trains daily, most of which 
stop within the area, and several of 
the streets, in the heart of the city’s 
business district, carry heavy vehicular 
trafhe. For these reasons, unusual ar- 
rangements of electrical timing cir- 
cuits were employed to secure maxi- 
mum protection with minimum inter- 
ference with traffic. For example, if 
eastbound trains approach Passaic at 


a speed of 40 mph or more, flashing 
lights and gates at the westernmost 
street crossing begin to function when 
the train is 3,000 ft from the crossing. 
If the speed is under 40 mph, opera- 
tion of the protective devices begins 
when the train is 2,000 ft from the 
crossing. 

The circuit arrangement normally 
actuates protective devices at the street 
crossing just east of the Passaic sta- 
tion as eastward trains approach that 
point. When such a train stops at the 
station for more than 15 seconds, how- 
ever, the gates are raised automatically 
and the flashing lights cease function- 
ing, so vehicles can use the crossing. 
When the train starts ahead slowly. 
the protective devices immediately go 
into operation again. 


Law & Regulation 





ICC Advised to End 
Segregation on Railroads 


Examiner Howard Hosmer _ has 
recommended in a_ proposed report 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion require railroads to discontinue 
the practice of segregating Negro and 
white passengers on trains and in sta- 
tion waiting rooms. 

Such practices “subject Negro pas 
sengers to unreasonable disadvantage 
in violation of section 3(1) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act.” Mr. Hosmer 
said. He also endorsed as 
ously apt” a statement in the brief 
filed in the case by Attorney General 
Brownell who said: 


“conspicu- 


“The time has come for the commis- 
sion .. . to declare unequivocally that 
a Negro passenger is free to travel the 
length and breadth of this country in 
the same manner as any other passen- 
ger.” 

The case, docketed as No, 31423, 
involved a complaint filed by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and 17 individuals 
against a group of railroads serving 
the South and Southwest. The commis- 
sion also has before it another pro- 
posed report (in No. MC-C-1564) 
wherein Examiner Isadore Freidson 
has recommended dismissal of a com- 
plaint against segregation practices of 
the Carolina Coach Company, a_ bus 
operator. Examiner Freidson saw _ it 
this way: 

“That segregation . is lawful so 
long as there is equal treatment ac- 
corded to the Negro and white passen- 
gers is definitely in harmony with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Until 
such time as Congress enacts legisla- 
tion making segregation unlawful in 
the field of transportation, carriers are 
free to adopt reasonable rules and 
regulations for the conduct of their 
businesses, including those relating to 
the seating of white and colored pas- 
sengers.”” 

Examiner Hosmer’s advice was based 
principally on his idea of how times 
have changed since the commission 
took its present position that segrega- 
tion results in no undue discrimination 
if accommodations are equal. He noted 
that segregation has already been 
“completely abolished on railroad din- 
ers and sleeping cars without any un- 
toward consequences.” He also re- 
ferred to the lack of enforcement of 
segregation rules, saying that “appar- 
(Continued on page 32) 








ANOTHER USE for portable electric 
power units is currently being dem- 
onstrated by the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western in connection with its produc- 
tion of continuous-welded rail at a site 
near Gilman, Ill. Using the Oxweld 
process, 39-ft rails are being butt- 





welded into one-quarter-mile lengths 
on a regular production-line setup in 
a row of steel buildings alongside 
TP&W tracks. A Caterpillar D 13000 
diesel-electric set is being used to sup- 
ply power for many of the welding 
operations. 
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where Your Cars Z 
take a Terrific Beating” 7 


Yo a 


As all railroad men know, car and lading damage 

starts when, from switching and similar impacts, 

draft gears go solid. They know that this point is 

reached with conventional cars at coupling speeds , PAIN oo. 

of 4 to 5 mph. age Fae 
What they may not know is that more than ag GH 

75% of coupling impacts have been found to be at =~<~~ 

speeds in excess of 5 mph. 


When a loaded friction gear car is coupled at 
speeds in excess of 4 to 5 mph, forces transmitted 
to car structure exceed the yield point of steel. Such 
impacts do more than damage a car... they begin 
to destroy it. 


Further, checks of bad-order car reports indicate 
that approximately 50% of all freight car running 
repairs are caused by excessive impacts. 


Herein lies the sheer economics of better cush- 
ioning ...here are the dollars and cents reasons 


why every railroad should initiate a program now WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


of equipping all new freight cars with the Waugh 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
High-Capacity Cushion Underframe. CHICAGO — ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 
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with HYDRA-LIZER* 
iF in the NEW 
' 3,000 lbs. at 24” 
4,000 lbs. at 24” 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


vy 


ANn—r-—-Dosa 


~ ee | 


Model Shown, 
New M-324 
with 83” Mast 
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More Operational * MOBIL-MATIC DRIVE 


and Service Features Fluid coupling, oil-immersed clutch, constant 
nd ott mesh transmission — a combination that 
@ Easy to get on . transmits power smoothly and efficiently with 

trom either side. minimum wear and service. There is NO 
ed rear wheels CLUTCH PEDAL — just ONE push-pull 


t 
=) © Spring moun forward and reverse lever! 


for riding comfort. 
© combination ball bearing * HYDRA-LIZER 

worm and nut type steering. Another Mobilift exclusive... equalizers 
hinged hood for mounted on each rear wheel and connected 
© One-piece angine hydraulically to cross compensate the truck 

easy access to when the front or rear wheels pass over 

compartment. bumps or depressions, 


AND MANY OTHERS THIS... NOT THIS 


Wheel Roises > 


Write for Complete Details 


ee ee ee ee we we ee ee ee ee ee ee 
LAMSON MOBILIFT CORP. 
311 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Fiease send comptete information on [] 3000- and [|] 4000-Ib. capacity 





1 
| | 
| | 

| units to | 

| Name Title | 

MOBILIFT CORP. | | 
Home Office: Portland, Ore 
4 


Offices in principal cities 


Company 
Address 
City Zone State ___ &D 1208 
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Why Can't Railroads Share 
In $50 Billion Fund? 


New York 
To THE Eprror: 

The current proposal by the federal 
government to spend $50 billion for 
further highway improvement, while 
undoubtedly a threat to the railroads, 
may also be an opportunity. 

No transportation improvement is 
more urgently required in the New 
York area than an extension of the 
New Jersey railroads into Manhattan. 
Despite 40 years of discussion of such 
projects, no tangible accomplishment 
has been made. 

Economic rather than engineering 
problems are clearly the real obstacle 
to such a project, Under present fi- 
nancing methods and costs a railroad 
tunnel and terminal could hardly pay 
its way. Actually a railroad tunnel 
should have equal claim with the high- 
ways to enjoy the benefits of tax ex- 
emption, credit guarantee and other in- 
direct subsidies. 

This would, of course, require a 
change of attitude by the railroads 
as well as public bodies. To date they 
have vigorously, but vainly, opposed 
ali governmental aid to other carriers, 
and have consistently declined it for 
themselves. Such an attitude is com- 
mendable. But it is time to consider 
now whether it remains practicable 
and, indeed, whether a change may 
not soon be forced on them from the 
outside, 

Rosert B. SHAw 
A. Vere Shaw & Co 
Investment Counse: 

” 


Would Haul Passengers’ 
Private Automobiles 


Hinspace, ILL. 
To tHE Eprror: 

Automobile rental at passenger des- 
tination is a laudable plan. Undoubted- 
ly it will expand. 

There is further opportunity open 
to railroads for combining rail travel 
and private automobile travel. The idea 
of a railroad passenger taking his car 
with him, by freight, is as old as the 
automobile itself, nevertheless the pos- 
sibilities in this direction do not ap- 
pear to have been exhausted. 

It should be possible to design a 
double-decked open rail car to carry 
several private automobiles to estab- 
lished, carded, destinations, approxi- 
mately 400 miles apart and each 
equipped for rapid loading and un- 
loading of the automobiles. 

As with piggybacking, a few years 
might be required to establish this 
service, but long trips by automobile, 
regardless of good roads and modern 
motels, are tiring and time-consuming. 
There must be many thousands of 
motorists who would like to be carried 
part of the way by train. 

Hucu G. Ducan 
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Protecting the 


“Marginal” Shipper 


Harry Von Willer, traffic vice-president of the 
Erie—speaking to the New York Railroad Club on 
November 12—expressed the belief that railroads 
should make rates to deal with competition where 
it exists, without making proportionate conces 
sions in rates on hauls of the same commodity 
where there is no competing transportation, 

There is no rate question more controversial 
than this one—either among railroad men or in 
dustrial traffic managers; and it is not one that 
is going to be resolved without a lot of hard 
thinking and patient discussion. 

Let’s consider a commodity which moves to 
market from producers located, respectively, 300, 
00 and 1,000 miles from the market. ‘The custom 
ary “taper” in railroad rates might work out at 
4 cents per ton-mile for the 300-mile haul, : 
per ton-mile for 500 miles and 134 cents per ton 
mile at 1,000 miles. Translated into cents per 
100 lb, these rates would be 60 cents for 300 miles, 
75 cents for 500 miles and 8714 cents for 1,000 
miles. In other words, the producer located 500 
miles from the market, in order to compete in 
that market, would have to absorb only 15 cents 
more in freight charges than the 300-mile shipper. 
And the 1,000-mile shipper would pay only 2714 
cents more than the 300-mile producer and only 
1214 cents more than the 500-mile shipper. ‘The 
)00-mile man has to be only slightly more efficient 
than the 300-mile one, in order to be able to 
And if the 1,000 


mile producer happens to be favorably located as 


4} cents 


compete easily in this market. 


to raw materials, he can hold his own in the mar- 
ket in spite of the fact that he is more than three 
times as far away from it as the nearest producer. 
There are, undoubtedly, thousands of situations 
in this country which will fit this general pattern. 

Into this picture moves the contract or pri 
vate trucker. He finds that his costs permit him 
to serve all three shippers at a ton-mile expense 
to them of 214 cents per ton-mile. Such charges 
would work out at 3334 cents per 100 lb for the 
300-mile haul, 5614 cents for 500 miles and 11214 
cents for 1,000 miles. With such truck charges, 
only the 1,000-mile traffic would stay on the rails 
(i.e., at 8714 cents); and the rate differences the 
1,000-mile producer would face would be 533, 
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cents in favor of his 300-mile competitor and 3114 
cents in favor of the 500-mile shipper. 

In other words, before the truck came on the 
scene, the 1,000-mile producer had a rate disadvan- 
tage of less than 50 per cent as compared to his 300 
mile competitor and of somewhat less than 20 
per cent as compared to the 500-mile competitor, 
These percentages have now risen to almost 160 
per cent and 56 per cent, respectively, ‘This situa 
tion certainly works a great hardship on the 1,000 
mile shipper. Is there anything the railroads can 
do to help him? 

Quite likely the railroads could make profit 
able rates for the 300-mile and 500-mile hauls 
(say, equaling the truck charge at 300 miles and 
going slightly below truck charges at 500 miles). 
But the railroads cannot go appreciably below 
their existing rates for the 1,000-mile haul with 
out falling under their actual costs. If they do 
that—their help to the long-haul shipper could be 
only temporary, because railroads can’t stay in busi 
ness when they operate below cost. ‘The long-haul 
fellow, it seems, has been enjoying an arbitrary 
advantage—not a natural one—which is becoming 
increasingly difficult, perhaps impossible, to en 
force. 

Ihe situation is further complicated by the 
fact that, maybe, there are three competing rail 
roads in this territory—one serving the 300-mile 
producer, one the 500-mile shippet and one the 
1,000-mile shipper. It is more than likely that the 
road serving the 1,000-mile shipper will be quite 
unsympathetic with the efforts of the other two 
roads to recapture the shorter-haul trafhic from the 
trucks by rate reductions, because such action will 
not help the traffic of the road with the long-haul 
(but it shouldn’t hurt this traffic either; the trucks 
have already done that). A further complication 
enters in when or if (and this is only hearsay 

we can’t prove it) the shorter-haul producers do 
not actually take advantage of their lower trans 
portation costs in competing for business but 
base delivered prices on their f.o.b. price plus the 
“paper rate” quoted by the railroad. 

It is our belief that this problem is not going 
to be solved to anybody's satisfaction until indi 
vidual railroads offer more evidence on actual 
costs of particular movements than most of 
them have done; and more, also, upon the actual 
costs of competing transportation agencies. Pet 
haps some realistic information about pricing 
practices in the markets for some products would 
help, too—e.g., the extent (if any) to which rail 
road rates may be used as a factor in pricing, 
whether the rates move any traffic or not. 
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Novel Flat Car on Diesel Trucks 


By using a special type of flat car to change out trucks 
on diesel switchers at outlying points on the lowa 
district, the Illinois Central has succeeded in: 

1. Concentrating all but minor wheel and 
truck work at one central point, Waterloo, at 
the same time. . 

2. Eliminating the need to move the locomo- 
tive to and from Waterloo, thereby .. . 

3. Reducing from 3-4 days to approximately 
3 hours the time the outlying switcher is kept 
out of service, yet . 

1. Requiring only one set of lifting equip- 
ment to serve all points. 

The flat car runs on diesel trucks rather than freight 
ear trucks. It leaves Waterloo with a pair of rebuilt 
trucks which are applied to the outlying switcher in 
plac e of the defective trucks. The defective trucks re- 
moved from the locomotive are then put under the flat 
car for return to Waterloo to be reconditioned for a 
unit at another outlying location. 

Basically the car consists of this pair of diesel trucks 
to be exchanged with those under the locomotive at the 
outlying point along with an underframe from a 
scrapped switcher and the necessary appurtenances such 
as air brakes, draft gear and couplers. The car carries its 
own set of four jacks to raise and lower the locomotive, 
and a hoist to lift the jacks on and off the car, an ar- 
rangement which permits the one set of lifting equip- 
ment to serve all the scattered outlying points. 


The four jacks carried on the car are Joyce-Cridland 
model 35 AHL of aluminum alloy. They are aluminum 
to minimize the weight (1255 lb) and permit easy 
handling by the l-ton hand hoist on the car. The air- 
operated model was selected because compressed air 
is available at even the smallest points. 

When a switcher needs one or both trucks replaced, 
the special flat car with repaired trucks mounted under- 
neath is dispatched from Waterloo on the next freight 
train which will reach points as far away as Sioux 
City or Council Bluffs the following morning. Upon 
arrival of the car, the jacks are removed with the hoist 
and hooked up to an air line; the car is lifted by the 
jacks and set on blocks; the locomotive is raised; and 
the defective trucks are replaced with the rebuilt ones 
taken from under the flat car. 

In this fashion a complete truck change can be af- 
fected in approximately three hours at any outlying 
point. Previous to the use of this car it was necessary 
to bring the locomotive into the Waterloo shops, keep- 
ing it out of service three or four days. 

The special flat car, while it is the latest and best. 
equipped of a series, is not the only car of this general 
type used on the IC. Seven other cars which ride on 
diesel trucks to be changed out are in service. Four of 
these, like the new car, were built using former loco- 
motive underframes while three have underframes built 
up from former freight car parts but with center plates 
substituted for the king pins. 
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... CENTRALIZING TRUCK REPAIRS ON OUTLYING DIESELS 





TO DO THIS... 


WITHOUT moving the unit to the main shop, or duplicating equip- 


ment, the road employs this special flat car on diesel trucks. 


if 
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Questions 


As railroads become 


fully 
dieselized, or approach that 
goal, the utilization of diesel 
power is receiving increasing 
attention. In this 
August 2 and 30, September 
27. and October 11, 


roads described some of the 


column, 
five 


methods they use to try to 
assure best utilization of mo- 
tive power. In the light of 
those replies the comments 
of a representative of a die- 
sel builder are interesting.— 


GC. R. 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in al 
ternate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to questions 
on transportation department matters. Ques 
tions on subjects concerning other departments 
will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 


and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


The diesel is a system locomotive. 


The essential factor in getting great- 
est utilization out of diesels is recog- 
nition of the following points: 

(1) Patterns established for steam 
operation cannot be used for diesels. 

(2) A diesel is a $100,000-$200,000 
certificate a dividend-paying “blue 
chip” which ceases to pay off when 
idle. Thus a “sense of urgency” is 
needed on eliminating idle time. 

(3) Proper utilization of diesels re- 
quires full cooperation of operating, 
mechanical, purchasing and stores, en- 
gineering and traffic departments. 

(4) A diesel is not a dispatcher’s 
locomotive, nor is it a superintendent's 
locomotive. A diesel] is not a divisional, 
district or regional locomotive. /t is 
and can only be—a “system” loco- 
motive. 


Steps to Take 


If the above factors are accepted, 
the following steps might be taken to 
insure best possible utilization: 

(a) Appoint a system supervisor of 
diesel utilization. This man should re 
port to a senior officer so his recom- 
mendations involving cooperation of 
several departments can be_ imple- 
mented. 

(b) Determine tonnage capacity of 
units based upon ability to handle ton- 
nages at acceptable running times. 
Few railroads can meet competition 
with “drag” tonnages and speeds. 

(c) When sufficient units are avail- 
able, use train movement charts to set 
up pools of main-line power which will 
be rigidly assigned to “carded” trains 
so that miles per month will be at a 
maximum. In doing this, don’t under- 
estimate the capacity of the power to 
operate a cycle of 5,000-6,000 mi, 
provided proper maintenance is done 
at completion of cycle. If in doubt, 
overpower the locomotive assigned each 
train, because this assures “make-up” 
capacity when unavoidable delavs are 
met and the success of the pool, and 
has an important effect upon locomotive 
operating costs. 

(d) Revise time cards, if necessary, 
to assure maximum mileages of loco- 
motives assigned to pooled operation. 
Again, don’t underestimate the ability 
of the diesel to make tight schedules 
and fast turnarounds. 

(e) Set up centralized maintenance. 
Numerous diesel points tend to in- 
crease costs, reduce mileage, and add 
to fixed investment. 

(f) Set up a sound educational pro- 
gram to indoctrinate all levels of me- 
chanical and operating forces. Keep 
this program flexible enough to meet 


needs, and be sure “the 
urgency” on utilization is 


changing 
sense of 
stressed. 

(g) Synchronize maintenance _ re- 
quirements with pooled operation. Do 
not accumulate maintenance items 
which require long times out of serv- 
ice. Break up maintenance so most 
can be done with small layovers sched- 
uled at the end of a cycle operation 
in pool service. 

(h) Have a card record, preferably 
in the locomotive as well as at the 
maintenance point, showing work done 

and to be done—according to a 
standard of mileage or time. This as- 
sures maximum efficiency when power 
arrives in the shop, or will allow for 
regular completion of work at out- 
lying points. 

(i) Insist that maintenance be done 
when scheduled, but do not allow an- 
ticipation of schedules just to keep a 
maintenance facility in operation. 

(j) Appoint a system supervisor of 
diesel locomotive purchasing, and match 
parts supply with maintenance opera- 
tions, with the emphasis on quality 
and availability. Do not allow over- 
zealousness on “price purchasing” to 
cut down diesel operations by failure 
of an inferior product or by poor 
delivery. 

(k) If suburban service must be 
met, endeavor to handle in layover 
times of main-line passenger locomo- 
tives. 

(1)-Attack remaining local passen- 
ger service, freight requirements, yard 
and branch-line operation as one over- 
all problem, and schedule in advance 
with the same rigid control. The suit 
ability of the road-switching locomo- 
tive for multiple and diverse assign- 
ments to meet this problem is only 
beginning to be realized. Many rail- 
roads are using them in three different 
types of service in one day, on an 
assigned basis. 

(m) Be alert to recognize when any 
established practice or routine is made 
obsolete by diesel power and capitalize 
upon it. Application of this principle 
has resulted in lengthening of track 
maintenance sections; increased per- 
missible diesel axle loads with no in- 
crease in maintenance; abolition of 
division points with longer divisions; 
renegotiation of crew wage patterns 
to fit; abandonment of steam facilities; 
earlier cancelling of steam “back- 
shopping” programs; and elimination 
of back-shop manufacturing practices 
and facilities in favor of use of stand- 
ard components available from standard 
diesel locomotive manufacturers. 

R. E. Hunter. director of sales, Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel, Ltd. 
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YOU PAY THE SAME 
LOW UNIT PRICE 


When you buy General Motors Diesel Locomotive parts 
from Electro-Motive you pay the same low price regard- 
less of quantity. 

This means you get retail deliveries at wholesale prices. 
And because you pay a single price regardless of volume 
there’s no need to tie up capital in excess stocks. And 
you avoid risking the loss of a good share of your invest- 
ment through deterioration of parts in storage. 

This price policy is just one more reason why it pays to 
buy genuine Electro-Motive parts. When you do you 
also get: 

Full Warranty—100,000 miles or one year’s service, 
whichever occurs first, from date of installation. 
Continuing Improvements Applicable to Old Models— 
For example, new alloy-tipped contactors and relays, 
maintenance-free for 6 years. 

Less Paper Work—Electro-Motive stocks more than 
35,000 different parts. One purchase order can cover. 
Fast Delivery—Short lead time on orders. 24-hour deliv- 
ery in emergencies. 

For full details, call your Electro-Motive Representative 
or write: 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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La Grange, Illinois ¢ Home of the Diesel Locomotive (HENE RAL 
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PION EERE (1 BEVVIER FTRANEPORTATION 


School children were given a holiday, 


many stores closed for the day, 


country people came from miles away— 


all for an instant’s glimpse of a silver streak 


on the Pioneer Zephyr’s demonstration run. 
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® People sensed that here was more than a train that 
had made a non-stop run of more than 1000 miles av- 
eraging 77.6 miles an hour, with a top speed of 112.5. 

Ihe true significance of the event was later described 
by the Association of American Railroads, in its book 
“Transportation in America” as follows: “The modern 
era of passenger equipment began with the inauguration 
of the Burlington's first Zephyr in November, 1934.” 

As the first streamliner it had glamour, and of course 
attracted traffic—so much, that for years, everywhere 
it was assigned, the traffic outgrew the train, 

But underneath its sleek and shining skin were em- 
bodied two basic principles that have proved of pro- 


found significance to the world’s railroad industry—light- 


weight construction, and all/-stainless steel construction. 
Recognition and acceptance of the complete rightness 
of these two Budd principles has become so general, 
that from 1951, to the beginning of this year, Budd 
deliveries were more than half the total domestic railway 
passenger car production. 
And this acceptance is not limited to our own country. 


For, in addition, hundreds of cars built by Budd and 


its foreign licensees are in service in Europe, Africa, 


South America, Cuba, Australia and Saudi Arabia. 

The Pioneer Zephyr, still busily carrying out each new 
assignment, is Exhibit A of the superiority and economy 
of lightweight, stainless steel construction. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 15 








SERVICE RECORD—PIONEER ZEPHYR No. 9900 


Entered service between Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City, making round-trip daily 
500 miles. 3-car Train. 
June 24, 1935 Fourth car added (40-seat coach). 


May 31, 1936 Established in Advance Denver Zephyr service between Chicago and Denver 
(with Mark Twain Zephyr), 1,034 miles westbound in 16 hours (average speed 64.6 MPH); ' 


1039 miles eastbound in 16 hrs. (average speed 64.9 MPH). 
Nov. 11, 1936 Returned to original run between Lincoln and Kansas City. 


Nov. 11, 1934 


Oct. 24, 1938 Placed in service between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
May 2, 1939 Returned to original run. 


March 14 to 
March 24, 1940 In service on Burlington’s Texas line between Ft. Worth and Houston. 


March 24, 1940 Returned to original run between Lincoln and Kansas City. 
April 15, 1940 Placed in St. Louis-Kansas City service. 

April 30, 1940 Placed in St. Louis-Burlington service. 

April 7, 1941 Placed in St. Louis-Kansas City service. 

March 8, 1942 Placed in service between Lincoln and McCook, Nebr. 


July 1 to 
Oct. 4, 1948 On exhibition at Chicago Railroad Fair (First Year). 


Nov. 14, 1948 in service on Burlington's Texas line between Ft. Worth and Houston. 


Aug. 27 to 
Sept. 30, 1949 On exhibition at Chicago Railroad Fair (Second Year). 


Oct. 16, 1949 In service between Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo 
Oct. 18, 1950 —_In service between Galesburg and Quincy, III. 


Feb. 1, 1953 Assigned to present run (with Mark Twain Zephyr) between 
Galesburg, Quincy and St. Joseph, Mo 
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DiesELectric efficiency 
. Into your 
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Switch to American DiesELectric Cranes 





Let’s face it . . . generally, steam is obsolete. motive Cranes with Diesel power to the deck, 
High maintenance cost, high labor cost, in- electric power to the trucks write off their cost 
efficiency, has sealed its fate. That’s why cost- in a few short years! But, seeing is believing. 
conscious buyers insist on American DiesELec- Write us today for full facts! 

tric Locomotive Cranes to put Diesel efficiency 

into their materials handling operation! We American Hoist 

can prove that American DiesELectric Loco- American Hoist & Derrick Co. St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE POWER PLANT that supplies current 
for air conditioning and _ standby battery 
‘charging fits on one side of the vestibule. 


... USING ROOM-TYPE UNITS 


The Chicago & North Western has made an experimental 
installation of a small power plant and two room-type 
conditioners in a business car. The power plant will 
furnish current to keep the batteries on trickle charge 
while the car is standing and to operate the two air 
conditioners whether the car is standing or is in motion. 

The propane-powered power plant, made by Onan, is 
installed in the vestibule. It delivers 3,000 watts at 
115 volts a-c to the air conditioners. It also delivers 750 
watts at 37 volts d-c for battery charging while stand- 
ing. A relay is included in the charging circuit to cut 
out the d-c power production when the car is under 
way, at which time the battery is charged by the axle 
driven generator. 

Air conditioning units are each of %4-ton capacity 
and made by Duo-Therm, Lansing, Mich. The front 
unit normally supplies the dining area and one bedroom; 
the rear unit the other bedroom and the observation 
end. However the front unit can be diverted to deliver 
all the cool air either to one bedroom or to the dining 
area, and the rear unit to deliver all its cool air either 
to the other bedroom or to the observation end. 

The installation is not expected to be as satisfactory as 
the standard system used on passenger cars. It is being 


tried because its total cost is only somewhat over 





Car Air-Conditioned for $2,000 







$2.000 compared to $18,000 for a conventional installa- 


tion. It will serve however to make the car livable in 
hot weather and to eliminate the problem of batteries 
becoming discharged when the car remains standing 


for extended periods of time. 





COOL AIR can be apportioned between compartments 
by the adjustable vent closures. 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS ON ROOF 
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POWER PLANT IN VESTIBULE 


ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS in the ear is shown by this floor plan. 
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HERRING-BONE PATTERN is produced by stacks of crossties in seasoning yards of new plant. At 
extreme left are pressure-treating cylinder and auxiliary facilities, including preservative storage tanks. 


IN THIS NEW PLANT... 


Timber Treating for Two Railroads 


Koppers facility at Horseheads, N.Y., to serve Lackawanna and Erie and 


to meet increasing demand from other users of pressure-treated material — 


New plant also going up at Salem, Va. 


The country’s newest timber-treating plant, to be used 
largely for treating railroad crossties but also for hand- 
ling a wide variety of other treated wood products, 
was recently placed in service by the Koppers Company 
at Horseheads, N. Y., near Elmira. Now in full opera- 
tion, the plant will serve the Lackawanna and Erie, 
being located on the main lines of both companies. 

Even though treatment of railroad crossties and other 
wood products for the two railroads will account for a 
large portion of the plant’s operations, the volume of 
commercial treatment is increasing each year as other 
industries and individuals attempt to obtain the same 
economy which the railroads and others have realized 
through pressure treatment, according to Walter P. 
Arnold, vice-president and general manager of Koppers 
Wood Preserving Division. 

The new plant is on an 83-acre site, a great portion 
of which is occupied by seasoning yards that already 
contain 250,000 Erie and Lackawanna crossties, and 
which will accommodate 700,000 ties at capacity. Pres- 
sure treatment will be carried out in a cylinder 8 ft in 
diameter and 132 ft long. The door is operated by an 


electro-hydraulic system. 


Other facilities of the plant include an adzing and 
boring mill to plane and drill ties prior to treatment, 
a planing mill to shape and size many types of indus- 
trial lumber and timber, an office building for adminis- 
trative personnel and treatment inspectors for the two 
railroads, and a service building containing lunchroom, 
locker and shower facilities for the plant’s employees. 

Both buildings incorporate wood treated with a Kop- 
pers fire-retardant preservative. The buildings employ 
a modified pole-frame type of construction, in which the 
wood supporting members rest on a concrete footer 
underground, precluding the need for a conventional 
foundation. 

Mechanized handling equipment is used, including 
an automatic tie unloader capable of handling 350 ties 
an hour. 

Koppers is also building a new timber treating plant 
at Salem, Va., which will serve the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian. This plant will begin operations 
early in 1955. 

Commenting on the new plant, Douglas Grymes, Jr., 
sales manager of Koppers Wood Preserving Division, 
said that the substantial investments being made in the 
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THE PREFRAMING PLANT has modern equipment for 


use in adzing and boring crossties before they are treated. 


LIFT TRUCKS transport ties from railroad cars to stacks 
in seasoning yards and remove them later. 


new plants reflect “confidence in the future of the rail- 
road industry” on the part of the company. It is be- 
lieved that the railroads “will continue to represent the 
largest market for the American wood-treating industry.” 
While it is true that the increased life of pressure-creo- 
soted crossties, along with the extensive installation of 


centralized traffic control systems, has resulted in a 
decrease in the annual requirements for crossties, “it 
now seems apparent that a steady level of replacement 
business has been established,” according to Mr. Grymes. 

In view of the savings that the railroads have ex- 
perienced through the pressure treatment of crossties, 
it has become “obvious that railroads naturally look to 
the wood-preserving industry t provide further savings 
through treatment of car lumber, prefabricated grade 
crossings and in general construction activities,” de- 
clared Mr. Grymes. His company now feels that with 
the leveling-off of the crosstie business, these newer types 
of treatment will furnish “a growing potential” for the 
wood-preserving industry. 
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TREATING CYLINDER where preservative is foreed into 


timber under pressure. Door is electro-hydraulic. 


POLES and other products, in addition to crossties, are 
treated. These are from South Carolina and Alabama. 
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FENCE POSTS of red pine will be purchased locally. A 
stock of 25,000 posts will be maintained at all times. 



















PUBLIC RELATIONS TEAM 





Read, Morris, Gaia and Baird, Their assignment: 


BuildingaRailroad s PublicCharacter 











The Frisco does it at the local staff level under a top management public 


Part 6 of a series on 


CONTEMPORARY 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 





This article continues an analysis of con- 
temporary railroad management —its goals, 
methods and outlook—presented as a case his- 
tory of the Frisco. The first article in the series 
appeared in the May 3 Railway Age. 


P ublic understanding and support, like a baby, is short 
lived unless it is properly nurtured.” 

Those words, spoken last April to a group of St. 
Louis-San Francisco supervisory employees, pretty well 
establish the “whyfor” of a public relations program. 
They were spoken by Paul M. Morris, the road’s director 
of public relations, at the first management seminar, in 
which he and other Frisco officers outlined the duties 
and functions of their departments to members of the 
road’s so-called “middle-management” group. 

The Frisco’s public relations program is a good example 
of the term “public relations” applied in its broader 
sense. The department’s primary concern is with what 
might be called public confidence in and appreciation 
of the company. To work. toward this goal (which, of 
course, can never be achieved in the ultimate), the de- 





relations policy that is broad and intense, yet low-pressured 


partment must inspire management and personnel of 
all other departments to think of their own duties in 
this same light. 

This is something quite apart from the older and 
narrower concept of public relations which is more 
correctly termed “publicity.” Not that publicity has lost 
any of its value. It remains a major function in any 
Public Relations Department. But, as Mr. Morris has 
pointed out, widespread publicity does not necessarily 
result in public respect for the company publicized. There 
has to be something behind it. 

The Friseo’s Public Relations Department reports 
directly to President Clark Hungerford. This is a happy 
arrangement in that Mr. Hungerford is exceptionally 
public relations-minded and himself sets the tenor of 
the company’s public relations policies. Realizing the 
importance of good public relations, he grants consider- 
able freedom of action to the department and, in many 
instances, actually instigates some of its practices. 

The functions of the Frisco’s public relations depart- 
ment are three-fold: 

(1) Counseling top management on public relations 
aspects of polic y decisions: 

(2) Coordinating the public relations efforts of the 
various departments and divisions; and 

(3) Preparing and disseminating material to pub- 
licize—and promote appreciation of—the road’s efforts 
to serve its patrons, employees, stockholders and com- 
munities. 

To carry out these functions, Director Morris has a 
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“We feel that when we throw an idea out on the table where 


the rest of our people can shoot at it, it takes on a different 


appearance than it did on paper or in your head.” 





staff of nine. They include a manager of publicity; 
the editor of the employee publication; a director of 
employee clubs; a public relations representative; plus 
a photographic and photostatic laboratory staffed by 
three photographers and a secretarial staff of two. 

The department has no regional representatives. Its 
entire staff is quartered in the Frisco general oflice 
building in downtown St. Louis. This has been turned 
into an advantage by keeping members of the staff “on 
the road” a good deal of the time. Each member thus 
has opportunity to become widely acquainted with rail- 
road and media personnel as well as the railroad itself 
throughout the 9-state Frisco territory. 

The department normally operates under what some 
business magazines have come to term the “group think.” 
Thus, when planning any sort of a project, from a new 
facility “open house” to an employee booklet, the end 
product stems from a series of staff conferences. Con- 
ducted much like a newspaper staff meeting, these are 
spirited, open forums in which everyone has an op- 
portunity to express his conception of how the under- 
taking should be handled. While these conferences 
haven't always produced unanimity of opinion, they do 
serve to give any project the department undertakes 
a wider perspective than might otherwise be possible. 

“Our approach may have its drawbacks,” Mr. Morris 
says. “but it also gives each of us an opportunity to 
draw on ideas other than his own. We feel that when 
we throw an idea out on the table where the rest of 
our people can shoot at it, it takes on a different ap- 
pearance than it did on paper or in your head.” 

For regional and local representation the department 
works through officers and supervisors of other depart- 
ments. This is part of a basic Frisco policy of encourag- 
ing employees to participate in local civie and com 
munity activities so that the railroad appears as much 
a “citizen” of the community as any local enterprise. 
For this task, the department offers counsel and what- 
ever material the individual may need—films, printed 
literature, or even help with a speech. If some major 
public activity is involved, the department acts as co- 
ordinator in planning the affair with the affected de- 
partments. In return for all this, the local people keep 
the department informed of developments on which it 
may be important for the company to act. 


Willingness to report internal and external events to 
the public relations department had not been a tradition 
when Mr. Morris first assumed his duties 8 years ago 
(with a staff of three persons). A former newspapet 
man with both metropolitan and small-town paper ex 
perience, he initiated this two-way flow of information 
by treating most of the official family like a regular 
news “beat.” 

At first, he reports, that was about the only way to 
find out what was going on on the railroad, but eventually 
barriers of tradition began to crumble and, as the pet 
sonnel came to see more clearly the benefits in alert 
public relations, individuals began coming to the de 
partment offices to volunteer information. Now, he con- 
tinues, many of the officers and supervisors are quite 
willing and able to deal directly with writers and organi 
zations seeking information. And a considerable number 
of the Frisco’s supervisory staff have been given sper ial 
training in public speaking through regularly sponsored 
classes, initiated by management. 


“It Must Be Newsworthy” 


In providing information to the press and other media, 
the department is guided by past experiences at the 
receiving end of a press release. “We have one iron lad 
rule: It must be newsworthy.” Mr. Morris says. Thus 
Frisco press releases follow no set schedule and there 
are no “minimums” or “maximums” for any given 
period of time. Furthermore, a release is never permitted 
to digress into a “message” about problems facing the 
railroad industry or anything of that nature. It is felt 
that this policy has resulted in higher-than-average ac 
ceptance of the company’s statements by the press. 

It is a matter of prime policy, too, that the railroad 
never “hides” any newsworthy developments even though 
some of them may be of an unpleasant nature. The staff 
of the vice-president in charge of operations, for ex 
ample, has a standing rule to notify the Public Relations 
Department immediately in the event of any serious 
accident. Once apprised of what has happened, the staff 
endeavors to contact news wire services and papers 
directly concerned before they learn of the affair through 
some other source. An attempt to cover up bad news 
automatically puts newspaper men “on guard” and out 
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to seek information elsewhere. As the result of the 
Frisco’s policy of complete frankness, newsmen have, in 
most cases, come to accept the word of its spokesmen 
as printable fact. 

In preparing publicity material, each news medium is 
generally provided with a release suitable for its peculiar 
needs. Thus statements sent to radio and television news 
bureaus are apt to be in much briefer form than is the 
same material going to newspapers and magazines. And 
if a single event is to be considered for media in several 
neighboring cities, individual releases are made up to 
provide editors and newscasters at each point a readily 
usable local slant. All this takes more time. But it has 
obvious benefits, not only in the resulting coverage, but 
also in personal relationship with editors. 

Rural papers are a special concern in the Frisco’s 
public relations program. The public relations repre- 
sentative, Bernard Gaia, devotes a good deal of his time 
to maintaining regular contact with the editors of almost 
200 weekly and small daily newspapers published in 
Frisco territory. He has a regular program of calling 
in person on each editor at least twice a year. In addi- 
tion, regular contact is maintained by mail. The director 
feels that there is a definite and beneficial reaction 
toward the company each time “a man from St. Louis” 
makes a personal call upon the editor. Mr. Morris is 
fully aware that the editorial influence of small town 
dailies and weeklies is declining under the competition of 
radio and television. He points out, however, that the 
local editor is still the most effective spokesman on 
problems of a purely local nature and that, often as not, 
it is some purely local matter that causes the railroad 
either to rankle or please. 

An entirely different approach is maintained with re- 
spect to the large metropolitan dailies, magazines, and 
radio and television stations and networks, which are 
handled by Manager of Publicity Ralph Baird. Even 
though Mr. Morris and his staff have widespread ac- 
quaintanceship among the St. Louis papers, for example, 
the department’s policy is to avoid personal contact 
(during business hours anyway) and to minimize the 
number of “handouts” with which busy editors must 
contend. A frequent technique is to approach the editor 
either by phone or by memo with an outline of an event- 
to-be. The material finally submitted is then based on 
the editor’s own suggestion and request. Only state- 
ments of top news value are submitted directly. The 





department is always prepared, however, to dig up as 
much material on any phase of Frisco operations as an 
editor may desire. 


Employee Relations 


“Satisfied employees have a greater effect on the 
manner in which any company is accepted by any com- 
munity than any other single factor,” Mr. Morris stated 
in his seminar talk. His statement indicates why the 
department has two members devoting their entire time 
to employee relations. Among the road’s 17,000 em- 
ployees, there are currently more than 50 different em- 
ployee organizations. Membership is voluntary but wide- 
spread, Most of them are of a social or fraternal nature. 
A few participate in certain local civic activities and, to 
the extent necessary, they can receive guidance or finan- 
cial aid through Miss Martha Moore, the director of 
employee clubs and, incidentally, about the “travelingest” 
member of the public relations staff. Miss Moore acts 
only as an advisor to these groups and her principal 
responsibility is to see that they remain self-administra- 
tive. She does, however, handle some of the arrange- 
ments for convention travel of such groups as the Frisco 
Veterans. 

“All Aboard”—the road’s 8-page monthly newspaper 

is edited by Richard Read for the two-fold purpose of 
apprising employees of Frisco accomplishments and 
building something of a “family” feeling throughout the 
scattered staff. It makes liberal use of photographs and 
of local news furnished to the editor by some 40 corre- 
spondents who are usually brought together once a year 
for a social get-to-gether. Although railroad magazine 
editors hold widely varied opinions as to the value of 
local personal news, Mr. Morris feels that it has some- 
thing more than local interest because staff officers and 
others, transferred from place to place during their 
career, like to hear about the people they formerly 
worked with (and local people like to follow the careers 
of their former associates, too). 

Like the department’s press releases, “All Aboard” 
never preaches or carries “messages” about railroad 
industry problems. In fact, it rarely carries any word 
from President Hungerford except pehaps a_ simple 
greeting before the Christmas holidays. When reporting 
new developments on the railroad, “All Aboard” invari- 
ably uses a large picture layout with the bulk of the 
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story told in captions. At least one page of every issue 
is devoted to the company’s continuing safety contest. 
Interest in the paper is high throughout the system, Mr. 
Morris has found, although it is admittedly lees a factor 
in the lives of employees of general headquarters in St. 
Louis where there are metropolitan diversions and where 
many employees are apt to work a lifetime without 
building up much acquaintanceship “out on the system.” 
The editor travels extensively in connection with his 
duties and is thus quite widely acquainted among his 
readers. 

“For Your Information,” or “F.Y.1.” for short, is 
another staff information activity carried on by the 
public relations staff. This is a weekly bulletin circulated 
to about 400 Frisco officers and supervisors to provide 
them with a condensed summary of Frisco and railroad 
industry news. If additional information is desired on 
any particular development, the officers are directed to 
obtain it through the department. 


‘ 


Community Relations 


“It takes concentrated and planned effort to have the 
railroad appear as a citizen of a community the same 
as the local grocer, the garageman or the butcher.” 

The heart of the Frisco’s community relations program 
is representation by members of the local staff. Local 
spokesmen benefit from a continuing program of support 
by the Public Relations Department. Aside from assis- 
tance in arranging “open houses” at new facilities, etc., 
the department regularly provides local schools, colleges, 
libraries, newspapers and radio stations with current 
material both about the Frisco and the railroad industry 
generally. Through such channels last year, for instance, 
went over 30,000 pieces of literature furnished by in- 
dustry sources such as the Association of American 
Railroads and the Association of Western Railways. In 
most cases the mailing was accompanied by a letter but 
in a number of instances the material was furnished the 
local representative for distribution by him in person. 

Steam locomotives and bells have formed an important 
new (though impermanent) feature of the department’s 
community relations program. Since the advent of 
dieselization, the Frisco has donated seven late model 
steam locomotives to cities and towns for permanent 
exhibition in public parks. Two more are scheduled to 
be given away this year. In every case, the major expense 
is borne by the railroad. These locomotive exhibits have 
attracted widespread attention. Over 40,000 visitors were 
counted aboard one in a Memphis park during the first 
18 months it was displayed. Bells from other now-dis- 
mantled locomotives have been donated by the Frisco 
to schools and churches the world over. 


Other Activities 


“Anything we do that helps the railroad industry 
generally, helps the Frisco too.” 

About the department’s three-man photographic staff 
and its rather complete darkroom facilities revolve a 
number of Frisco public relations department functions 
not frequently found on other railroads. For example: 

The industrial development department learned, earlier 
this year, that a certain industry was considering the 
location of a new plant. There happened to be an appro- 
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“WHAT'S IT ALL WORTH?” 


When asked this question by Railway Age, 
Mr. Morris answered: 

“There isn’t any way of determining our ac- 
tual value in terms of traffic on the railroad. I 
think, however, our actual work can be easily 
justified from the service viewpoint. It's much 
like the diner on a passenger train or that 
extra pillow that the porter gives you. It’s nice 
for the passenger. And that, in turn, makes life 
a lot easier for everyone on the railroad. 

“Because the Frisco has become better known 
in recent years, I have no doubt that our name 
provides a greater entré for our traffic solicitors 
than it did in the past. And the fact that the 
shipping public is familiar with our manifold 
improvement program has undoubtedly gained 
us some new traffic as well as made it easier 


to retain the old.” 









priate site at Aliceville, Ala., on the subsiciary Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern. The problem: How to make the 
most effective “pitch” to that company’s officers before 
they picked some other locale. The answer: With a color 


and sound motion picture. 

Rising to the challenge, the public relations staff and 
the industrial department staff joined to prepare such a 
film—complete with details of the site, the commercial, 
civic and residential facilities of Aliceville and of a 
number of nearby cities—in but three weeks. The film 
is still being used to show to other industries and both 
Aliceville and the Frisco continue to benefit from it. 

A carefully catalogued file of over 20,000 photographic 
negatives—some of them in color—is another asset of 
the department freely available to any group or indi- 
vidual that can make use of them. While many of these 
pictures are concerned directly with Frisco facilities, 
events and personalities, many others were taken solely 
to show attractions of individual cities and states. 

Another function of the department is reproduction 
of documents by means of a recently-acquired photostat 
machine. Many departments make use of this service. 
The machine is also used to make negatives for photo 
plates for offset-printing of whatever material another 
department might want published in book or pamphlet 
form. Offset printing has also been used for several 
employee-relations booklets prepared for occasional dis- 
tribution by the public relations staff and covering such 
subjects as “Courtesy,” “Where Our Money Goes,” ete. 

Finally, it is a basic concept that active participation 
in organizational work aimed at helping the railroad 
industry or public relations is a “must” for members of 
the department. Thus the department is always repre- 
sented at meetings of the AAR, the Association of West- 
ern Railways and state railroad public relations groups; 
and memberships are held in the Public Relations Society 
of America, the American Railway Magazine Editors 
Association, the Railroad Public Relations Association, 
the Railway Business Women’s Association, the St. Louis 
Traffic Club, the St. Louis Advertising Club, the St. 
Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce and various other 
organizations, 




































You get long service life, low brush wear 
by using G-E commutators—they’re stable 


Low-maintenance commutator operation de- 
pends largely on the care involved in assembling 
several hundred copper and mica segments into 
a perfect cylinder—and keeping them there. For 
when they start whirling up to 120 mph inside a 
traction motor, they either stay put or you’re 
in for trouble— short brush life, excessive com 
mutator wear, possible flashover. 


That’s why it pays to specify General Electric 
commutators for your GE-equipped locomotives. 
Their stability is predetermined. A high-speed, 
high-temperature seasoning process sets seg- 
ments firmly in place, enables modern commu- 
tators to retain their smoothness in service. This, 
plus selection of materials best-suited for the 
job, assures you the best commutators you can 
buy for your G-E traction motors, generators, 
and auxiliaries. 


To get top performance—‘‘new equipment” 
performance—from yourG-E rotating apparatus, 
always specify genuine G-E commutators and 
commutator parts. They’re the best you can buy 
for your GE-equipped locomotives. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 128-7 


WHAT DETERMINES COMMUTATOR LIFE? The 
most important factor in long commutator life is stability 
of the brush-riding surface. To assure stability in G-E 
commutators, silver-bearing copper, high-grade mica and 
steel parts are teamed with expert workmanship and 
advanced manufacturing processes. Just the right amount 
of suitable binder is used with the mica to prevent slip 
ping and shrinking. To set segments in proper position, 
commutators are spun at high speeds and temperat 
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OPERATION KIDDIE 
The Monon is contribut- 
ing to the edueation of 
some 7,000 Indianapolis 
school children by pro- 
viding a practical demon- 
station of travel by train. 
Twice daily, three days a 
week from October 26 to 
November 18, the road 
operated a special train on 
a 46-mi. round trip 
carrying the children and 
their teachers. Each trip 
was accompanied by Mon- 
on officers who answer 
questions and try to show 
the children how the rail- 
road industry will have 
a place in their future. 





Law & Regulation 


(Continued from page 12) 

ently the prevailing method of enforce- 
ment is to leave the matter to the judg- 
ment and ingenuity of conductors 
subject only to very general instruc- 
tions or none at all.” 


Organizations 


J. H. Miller, chief mechanical of- 
ficer of the Quebec, North Shore & 
Labrador, will speak on “The Iron 
Horse Goes North” at a meeting of 
the Railroad Enthusiasts, New York 
Division, in the Y.M.C.A. Auditorium, 
Pennsylvania Station, at 8 p.m., No- 
vember 26. A moving picture showing 
the construction and operation of the 
road will be shown. 


Equipment & Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


1,817 New Freight Cars 
Delivered in October 


New freight cars delivered in Octo- 
ber for domestic use totaled 1,817, com- 
pared with 2,566 in September and 8.- 
727 in October 1953, the American 
Railway Car Institute and the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads have an- 
nounced jointly. 

Orders for 2,704 new freight cars 
were placed in October, the announce- 
ment said, and the backlog of freight 
cars on order and undelivered on No- 
vember 1 was 12,853, compared with 
11,993 on October 1. A breakdown by 
types of freight cars ordered and de- 
livered in October, and of cars on 


32 


order November 1, appears in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Un- 
Ordered Delivered delivered 


Type Oct. ‘54 Oct. ‘54 Nov. 1, ‘54 
Box—Plain . 1,408 982 6,789 
Box—Avto .. 0 0 300 
Fiat aoe 250 21 669 
Gondola... 665 3 987 
Hopper ... 0 65 350 
Covered Hopper 0 19 717 
Refrigerator 200 452 1,813 
Rarer 181 273 1,049 
Caboose 0 2 57 
Other : 0 0 122 
a 2,704 1,817 12,853 
Car builders 1,104 807 6,708 
Railroad shops 1,600 1,010 6,145 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Chieago Transit Authority 
has ordered another 20 rapid transit 
cars to be converted by the St. Louis 
Car Company from components of 
existing “PCC”-type streetcars. The 
conversion (described in the Septem- 
ber 6 Railway Age, page 11), has been 
carried out on 250 similar cars pre- 
viously ordered from the same builder. 

Four of the cars will be equipped 
with new high speed trucks with trac- 
tion motors and controls to be de- 
veloped by the Westinghouse Electric 
Company and the General Electric 
Company in cooperation with the Tran- 
sit Research Corporation. It is ex- 
pected the four cars will have a top 
speed of nearly 80 mph, but the new 
motors, gears and controls are being 
designed to permit the cars to train 
with other new rapid transit cars with 
maximum speed of about 45 mph. The 
faster equipment is an “experiment” 
to put the authority “in better com- 
petition with other types of transporta- 
tion,” according to V. E. Gunlock, 
CTA chairman. Initially, the cars will 
be operated in the Congress Street 
superhighway median strip, but their 
application to other existing rapid 
transit lines is under consideration, he 
indicated. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Missouri Pacifie has ordered 
10 1,750-hp road-switching diesel units 


from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation, and 26 
1,600-hp. road-switchers from the 
American Locomotive Company. The 
road’s juquiry for this equipment, which 
was expected to cost about $11,000,000, 
was reported in Railway Age, Octo- 
ber 25, page 43. 


SPECIAL 


Tie Exports Should 
Increase Next Year 


Current and prospective develop- 
ments indicate increased opportunities 
in 1955 for U.S, exporters of railroad 
ties, according to an article in the 
November 15 Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. This country sold $7,700,000 
of ties abroad in 1953, the article 
pointed out, adding that several 
countries to which the U.S. has not 
exported many ties in the past few 
years are current prospects for “very 
substantial” tie purchases. 


Operations 





CNR Would Drop Some 
Of Its Commuter Trains 


The Canadian National has asked 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for permission to withdraw all com- 
muter trains from its suburban Lake- 
shore service between Montreal and 
Vaudreuil. The road said it was losing 
about $500,000 a year on the service, 
and even if the board granted the full 
increase in commuter fares recently 
requested by the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the CNR would fall short 
of meeting its “bare out-of-pocket 
costs” by about $200,000 a year. 


Fort Dodge Line Is 
Operating Again 


With a new timetable effective No- 
vember 21, operations of the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern were 
resumed. Main line freight and pas- 
senger service is again operated by 
electric power and branch line freight 
service by diesel power. The road’s 
electric power generating plant at 
Fraser, lowa, was severely damaged by 
floods last June (Railway Age, June 
28, page 12). and since then passenger 
service has been suspended and freight 
service has been curtailed. Diesel loco- 
motives, borrowed from the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Rock Island during 
the emergency, have been returned. 

In restoring passenger service, the 
road instituted a 50% reduction in car 
mileage, and the schedule was revised, 
with approval of the Iowa State Com- 
merce Commission, for primary accom- 
modation of head end traffic and trans- 
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ferring freight The road had 
experienced steadily declining passen- 
ger volume in Because 
service was completely suspended for 
five months, management felt that few 
of the former passengers would return 
to the road, Because of remaining ex- 
press traffic and the 
freight-crew assignments, the road has 
chosen to curtail and re-arrange the 
service, rather than abandon it. 


crews. 


recent years 


convenience to 


ICC Bureau Studying Need 
To Change Appliance Rules 
The 


sion 8 


Commis- 
Service 


Interstate Commerce 
Bureau of Safety and 
is making a study of the desirability 
of revising the commission’s 1911 order 
prescribing safety appliance standards 
for cars. The study is concerned with 
setting forth specifically the equipment 
required to be installed on 
the newer types. 

This was revealed by the bureau’s 
assistant director, S. N. Mills, in a 
November 11 address before the Car 
Department Association of Kansas City. 
As Mr. Mills pointed out, standards 
applicable to new-type rolling stock 
have been based on the commission’s 
general rule stipulating that cars of 
construction not covered specifically by 
the order “shall have, as nearly as 
possible, the same complement of hand- 
holds, sill-steps, ladders, hand brakes 
and running boards as are required 
for cars of the nearest approximate 
type.” 

He went on to 


cars of 


explain, however, 
that the study was being made “be 
cause of the extensive equipment 
changes in the last few years and the 
large number of cars now in 
which under the existing order must 
be considered as cars of special con- 
struction.” The study, Mr. Mills added, 
“is well under way, and it is expected 
that specific proposals will be avail- 
able for consideration by all interested 
parties within the next few months.” 


service 


Traffic 





Railroads Handled 5.6% 
Of 1953 Passenger Traffic 


The railroad 
1953’s intercity passenger traffic, mea- 
sured by passenger-miles. was only 
5.6% of the total. More than 86% of 
last year’s intercity travel was by pri- 
vate automobile. 

These comparisons, with like figures 
for other agencies of transportation, 
are set out in the accompanying table, 
reproduced from the latest “Monthly 
Comment” of the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The figures have been revised and 
the coverage made more complete since 
last year’s issue of the compilation. 


industry’s “share” of 





VOLUME OF INTERCITY PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN PASSENGER- 
MILES BY KINDS OF TRANSPORTATION, 1952-1953 


Transport Agency 


Railways, steam and electric 
Motor vehicle 
Motor carriers of passengers” 
Private automobiles* 
Total* Tr ; aed ‘ 
Inlond waterways, including Great Lakes 
Airways (domestic revenue service and pleasure and 
business fiying)* 
Grand total 
*Revised series. 
'Preliminary estimates. 


Percent of 


Pessanmer ties Percent change, 
' f annual total 


(billions) 953 from 
1952 19531 1952 
34.7 32.3 69 6.2 


30.1 29.8 09 
475.9 501.2 5.3 
506.0 530.9 49 


1.4 1.5 6.5 


14.2 17.4 
556.4 582.2 r 


+22.4 2.6 
4.64 100.0 





The bureau explained as follows: 
“The air figures now include, in ad- 
dition to domestic passenger-miles of 
both scheduled and non-scheduled com- 
mercial carriers, intercity passenger- 
miles in pleasure or private and busi- 
ness-firm operated planes. The motor 
vehicle passenger-miles, both bus and 
private automobile, have been expanded 
to include urban portions of intercity 
trips. In addition, motor-vehicle load 
factors have been brought up to date.” 


Labor & Wages 





Round 2 in Union Shop 
Case Goes to Unions 


A Texas court of appeals has dis- 
solved the nine-month-old injunction 
which barred the Santa Fe from en- 
tering into union shop agreements with 
16 non-operating unions on the prop- 
erty. The road will ask for a rehearing. 

The case is a legal test of an in- 
dividual’s right to work, and it in- 
volves both the Railway Labor Act, 
which authorizes union shop contracts, 
and a Texas “right to work” statute. 
A group of Santa Fe employees filed 
the origina] suit on grounds that fore- 
ing them into a union would, among 
other things, violate the Texas law. 

The Santa Fe was technically named 
a defendant in the original case, along 
with the unions. However, the road 
filed a cross-complaint which placed it 
alongside the employees. 

After hearings in the trial court, 
Judge E. C. Nelson handed down an 
injunction forbidding the Santa Fe to 
enter into the union shop contracts, 
Judge Nelson found compulsory union- 
ism “repugnant to the idea of human 
worth.” (Railway Age, February 15, 
page 7). 

Appeal to the next higher court was 
made by the unions, where they ob- 
tained the November 16 ruling dissolv- 
ing Judge Nelson’s injunction. 

Justice H. C. Martin of the Seventh 
Court of Civil Appeals held that it 
would “wholly destroy” collective bar- 
gaining to enjoin it because it threat- 
ened irreparable injury to one or more 
of the parties involved. 


Unions to Seek Changes 
In Hours-of-Service Law 


Eight railroad unions, including the 
operating brotherhoods, will seek 
amendment of the federal hours of 
service law to reduce the maximum 
time’ men may remain on continuous 
duty. 

Where present provisions in the law 
provide for a 16-hour maximum, the 
unions want to cut it to 12, Announce- 
ment of the move followed a meeting 
of union officials in Chicago on No- 
vember 15. 

Not all of the unions are subject to 
the 16-hour provision, but al] will sup- 
port the change. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen, for example, is 
not presently covered but wants to be 
included under the 12-hour arrange- 
ment if it is obtained. 

Participating in the movement are: 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; Switchmen’s Union of North 
America; American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association; and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


Enginemen Walk Out, 
Halt Northwestern Pacific 


Operations of the 331-mile North- 
western Pacific came to a complete 
halt at 12:01 a.m. November 11 when 
members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers walked off the prop- 
erty in a dispute over four new wage 
demands. The walkout also affected 
operations of the Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa, a 32-mile line in Marin and 
Sonoma counties which connects only 
with the NWP. Both roads are South- 
ern Pacific subsidiaries. 

The National Mediation Board has 
relinquished its efforts toward settle- 
ment. The NWP, which has made no 
attempt to provide service with super- 
visory officers, said it was willing to 
cooperate further with the board if 
the board saw fit to re-enter the case. 
While not directly affected by the dis- 
pute, the P&SR is cut off from the 
rest of the nation’s rail network, al- 
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CRANE...the preferred plumbing 
adds to comfort of PULLMAN-STANDARD’s 


type “S” room 


Functional design is the keynote of Pullman- 
Standard’s new Type “S’’ car. Flexibility 
of floor plan permits accommodations to fit 
traffic demands of individual railroads. 


Here is passenger comfort and conven- 
ience unlimited—air conditioning, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, reclining lounge chairs, non- 
glare picture windows, and modern Crane 
plumbing fixtures. 





Note how the vanity’s hinged shelf swings 
down to reveal a glistening white vitreous 
china Crane lavatory. There’s tempered 
water at your finger tips, and a separate 
faucet supplies ice water. With use of the 
lavatory completed, the vanity shelf can 
be lifted back into position where it provides 
a convenient dressing table with well-lighted 
triple mirror. 


To the modern carbuilder, Crane plumb- 
ing offers styling, selection, and service- 
ability for every plan and purpose... and 
for maximum return on investment, there’s 
no greater assurance than Crane Quality. 


Type of Crane Water Closet as used in room illustrated 


GENERAL OFFICES: 636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
SB PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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though it is handling a limited inter- 
change with a company owned tug and 
barges operated to other connections 
in the San Francisco Bay area. Another 
road cut off from interchange by the 
walkout is the 40-mile California 
Western, which serves Fort Bragg and 


connects with the NWP at Willits. 


Abandonments 


Authorization 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—To 
abandon operation of its ‘Christopher Street’’ 
ferry between Hoboken, N. J. and New York 
City. Substitute service is to be provided via its 
“Barclay Street’ line 


Supply Trade 


Safety Car Plans to 
Expand and Diversify 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co. has announced it is planning a 
program of diversification and expan- 
sion. The firm’s management is invest- 
igating new products, new markets and 
potential acquisitions that will increase 
profits and sales. A recently published 
booklet—“Looking Ahead with the 
Safety Company”—outlines the objec- 
tives and characteristics of the pro- 
posed diversification program. 


E. S. Steigner, metallurgical en- 
gineer in the research and develop- 
ment department of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., has been ap- 
pointed 
ganized service engineering department. 


supervisor of the newly or- 


SCHOOLEY, who has been 
named = assistant vice-president = in 
charge of southern sales of the 
Pallman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, at Birmingham, Ala., to 
succeed Fred O. Reemer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of southern sales, who 
has retired. 


R. E,. 


People in the News 





Hertz to Increase 
Car-Rentai Facilities 


Following completion of the sale of 
its bus operations, the Hertz Corpora- 
tion plans a large increase in its cai 
rental and truck leasing business, now 
the organization’s sole business. On 
November 19 the corporation became 
the successor of the Omnibus Corpora- 
tion, which in 1953 took over owner- 
ship of Hertz operations from General 
Motors Corporation. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
John Hertz, honorary chairman; Ben- 


Benjamin Weintraub 


Weintraub, chairman of the 
Walter L. Jacobs, president; 
Stedem, executive vice- 


jamin 
board; 
and Joseph J. 
president. 


Walter L. Jacobs 


Sale of Omnibus Corporation’s in- 
terest in New York bus operations 
made $4 million available to the new 
company for expansion. It is planned 
to establish company-owned rental fa- 
cilities in areas not now served, to 
double the passenger car fleet, to pur- 
chase established car-rental companies 
in localities not now served by Hertz, 
and to franchise additional contract 
operators, Further expansion of its 


truck leasing business is planned in 
the 32 cities where it already operates, 
and also at other points, including 


New York. 


C&O Officers to Study 
European Operations 


Four Chesapeake & Ohio officers re- 
cently left for Europe to study foreign 
railroad and maintenance methods and 
seaport facilities. The officers, who will 
return in about one month, are M. I. 
Dunn, vice-president—construction and 
maintenance L. T. Nuckols, chief en- 
gineer, southern region; Rudolph C. 
Tench, special engineer; and Atlee 
S. Richardson, assistant engineer — 
bridges. 


Financial 





New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford—Eliminates Preferred Arrears.— 
December 6 payment to stockholders 
of record November 22 of a $l-per- 
share dividend on this road’s $5 pre- 
ferred stock will eliminate dividend ar- 
rearages on the issue. This is the 
first time since reorganization of the 
New Haven in 1947 that the preferred 
stock could be considered on a current 
dividend paying basis. Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis, president, said it is anticipated 
the preferred dividend earned in 1954 
will be paid completely early next year. 


Securities 





Dividends Declared 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—preferred, $4.00; com- 
mon, $1.00; both payable December 21 to 
holders of record November 26. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—25¢ quarter- 
ly, payable December 22 to holders of record 
December |. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—com- 
mon, $1.25, quarterly; 5% preferred series A, 
$1.25, quarterly; both payable December 31 to 
holders of record December x 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common, 50¢, 
quarterly, payable December 16 to holders of 
record November 26, $5 preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable June 13, 1955, to holders of 
record May 24, 1955. 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD.— 


5% convertible preferred series A, $1, payable 
December 6 to holders of record November 22. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—30¢, quorterly, pay- 
able December 15 to holders of record December 
1. 


TROY & GREENBUSH.—closs A, $1.75, semi- 
annual, payable December 15 to holders of 
record December 1. 


VIRGINIAN.—62'/2¢, quorteriy, payable De- 
cember 23 to holders of record December 9. 


Security Price Averages 


Nov. Prev. 
16 Week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 75.75 74.38 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.89 96.66 
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Railway Officers 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS.—Hal H. Hale, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 
at Washington, D.C., for more than 
10 years, will join the AAR January 
1, 1955, as assistant to vice-president 

highway transportation. 

Walter L. Harvey, district man- 
ager of the Car Service Division at 
Detroit, has been transferred to Chi- 
cage to succeed the late John J. 
Hayden. Joh» H. Blose, car service 
agent at Detroit, succeeds Mr. Harvey 
as district manager there. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—R. C. 
McLemore, assistant general freight 
agent at Atlanta, has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at Wil- 
mington, N.C. C. H. Ethridge, as- 
sistant general freight agent at Rocky 
Mount, N.C., has been transferred to 
Orlando. Fla. J. R. MeLendon and 
C. P. Wood have been named assistant 
general freight agents at Rocky Mount 
and Atlanta, respectively. W. T. 
Quarles has been appointed division 
freight agent at Tallahassee, Fla. J. P. 
Taylor and E. H. Durham have be- 
come general agents at Columbia, S.C., 
and Raleigh, N.C., respectively. 

M. Thrash, trainmaster at Dothan, 
\la.. has been appointed superinten- 
dent transportation of the Northern di- 
vision at Savannah, Ga., succeeding 
J. W. Plant, who has been transferred 
to the Western division at Atlanta. 
W. W. Enzor has been named train- 
master of the Montgomery district at 
Montgomery, Ala. 


FRISCO.—C. W. Martin has been 
appointed auditor of revenues at St. 
Louis, to succeed E. V. Ashworth, 
who retired November | after 46 years 
with this road. August Weiss and 
J. R. Detwiler have been named as- 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WEST- 
ERN.—W. C. Horner, assistant super- 
intendent at Denver, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of the 
Pueblo division at that point (Rail- 
way Age, November 1, page 70). 


sistant auditors of revenues at St. 


Louis. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN. 
Gordon J. Stonehouse, designing en- 
appointed 
signal engineer at Detroit, succeeding 
Harry E. Smith, who has retired 
ater 33 years of service. 


gineer signals, has been 


HOUSTON BELT & TERMINAL, 

Neal Walker, office manager in the 
passenger traffic department of the 
Fort Worth & Denver at Fort Worth, 
has been appointed passenger train- 
master of the HB&T, with supervision 
over Houston Union Station passenger 
facilities. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL, — Carl R. 
Hussey, trainmaster at Kankakee, IIl., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
freight service at Chicago, succeeding 
J. Marvin O'Connor, who has been 





ALTON & SOUTHERN 


A. L. Lenny, superintendent at East St. Louis, Hl. (left), 
who has been appointed general manager-maintenance and 
operations at that point, and E. B. Hardwig (right), who 
{ge. November 8, page 38). 


succeeds him (Railway 
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named trainmaster. Mr. Hussey’s suc- 
cessor is Fred A. Brink, trainmaster 
at Clinton, HL, who in turn is sue- 
ceeded by Richard E. Jones, who 
transfers from Palestine, Ill, Charles 
S. Enoch, assistant trainmaster at 
Natchez, Miss., replaces Mr. Jones, 
while Vernon M. MeNeer, Jr., as- 
sistant trainmaster at Gibson City, UL, 
becomes trainmaster at Chicago 

H. Stow Symon, superintendent of 
suburban passenger service at Chicago, 
retires from active service November 
30, after more than 50 years with the 
BE: 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.-Herbert 
W. Ward, president of the IT since 
1948, will retire at his own request, 
effective December 1. 

L. A. Ebert has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent (solici- 
tation) at St, Louis, reporting to 
W. R. Lankford, freight 
agent. 


MILWAUKEE.—_J. C. Paige, trav- 
eling freight and passenger agent at 
Seattle, has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent at Belling- 
ham, Wash., succeeding C. R. Lanp- 
hear, who retired October 31 after 45 
years of service. 

Earl J. Hyett, freight traffic man- 
ager—rates and divisions at Chicago, 
retires November 30 after 42 years of 
service. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC, an, 
Thompson has been named assistant 
general freight agent at Houston, Tex., 
succeeding G. A. Dickinson, whose 
appointment as general freight agent 
at St. Louis was noted in Railway Age, 
November | 


general 


OBITUARY 


John J. Hayden, district manager 
of the Car Division of the 
Association of American Railroads 
at Chicago, died November 6 


SeTVICE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


As noted in Railway Age November 1, page 70, D. T. 
Barksdale (left) has been promoted to superintendent at 
Monroe, La., and J, A. Austin (right) has been named 
division superintendent at Kansas City, Mo. 





Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


BUILDING A BETTER 
National 


INDUSTRY'S GOAL 
AMERICA. 30 pages, illustrations 
Astoc'aton of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th st., 
New York 17. Free 

The broad philosophy underlying all 
NAM policies, and industry’s views on 
pacent 


such specific subjects as our 


system, conservation of America’s re 


sources, competition employer em 


ployee relations, the need for curbing 
federal government spending lax re 
duction greater state and local re 


sponsibility, profits, foreign trade and 


education, are outlined n this 
pamphlet, which also tells how’ poli 
cies are formed and for whom the 


NAM speake 
* 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS FOR PRODUCERS 
AND USERS OF IRON CASTINGS. 36 pages 
International Nickel Company, 67 Wall st., 
New York 5. Free 

Explains over 150 technical terms 
that are used in common between sup- 
pliers and users of ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings. Offered to 
the mutual understanding that pro- 
motes greater accord in working out 


increase 


the procurement of satisfactory and 


improved castings. Should prove use- 


ful to the designer, machinist and pur- 
chaser of castings as well as ‘oc the 
man in a foundry. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF THE MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFIELD AND BATH LINES. 32 pages, 
illustrations, map. British Railways, Eastern 
and London Midiand regions. Available from 
London Midland Region, Euston, N.W.1, or 
Eastern Region, Marylebone, N.W.1, London, 
Engiand. 2 shil.ings, sixpence. 

Issued to commemorate 
tion of electrically hauled 
services between Manchester and 
Shefhield, September 14. 


jnaugura 


passenger 


DISASTER! ARE YOU PREPARED FOR iT? 
12 pages, illustrations. Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, 201 North Braddock ave., Pittsburgh 
8. Free. 

A booklet designed to assist indus 
trial plants in choosing safety and res 
cue equipment for use in emergen- 
cies. It makes no attempt to outline 
the organization of a disaster-contro] 
plan, but it does assume the existence 
of groups or teams within a_ plant 
whose job it is to effect rescue and re- 
covery operations in case of tornadoes, 
fires, explosions, or other types of 
emergencies. Separated into five sec- 
tions, the booklet discusses the equip- 
ment needs of a rescue team, an en- 
gineering team, and a medical team, 


CLIMAX CLUB SMOKERS 


are STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
in the finest places 


There are many reasons why Climax 


Club Smokers are found in so many of 


America’s finest trains, hotels, clubs, 
restaurants and business offices. These 


handsome chrome-trimmed all-metal 
receptacles won't wobble or tip over. 
They also serve as smart cocktail 
tables with generous tray 
space to protect carpeting 


from ‘‘spill-overs.”” 


Climex Pullman De 
Luxe in the famous 
streamliner, City of 
Son Francisco of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Write today for 
iMustrated brochure 
TI-RA, 





ARNOLT CORPORATION WAnsAM usa 


wb 


and contains a_ table-of-equipment 
check-chart for quick reference. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW ON 
YOUR LOKG ISLAND RAIL ROAD. 16 pages, 
illustrations, map. Long Island Rail Road, 
Public Relations dept., Jamaica, N. Y. Free. 

“We're making some changes,” says 
the foreword to this booklet; they 
mean, it concludes, “a clear track 
ahead.” The magnitude of those 
changes is emphasized by the three 
sections into which the booklet is di- 
vided: “Yesterday”—the LI’s 120-yea1 
history; “Today”; and “Tomorrow,” 
with emphasis on what the road’s cur- 
rent $60-million modernization — pro- 
gram will accomplish. 


BOOKS 


ECONOMICS OF CANADIAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION, by A. W. Currie. 727 pages. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ont. $10. 

This new study covers in detail all 
fields of Canadian transportation, with 
an examination of theories and princi- 
ples and frequent citation of specific 
examples and reference to cases, Pro- 
fessor Currie begins with a general 
discussion of transportation in the 
Canadian economy, and follows with a 
survey of the rate structure. He deals 
with the general rate level before 
1916. from 1916 to 1927, and from 
1927 to 1952. Succeeding chapters 
deal with rates on particular com- 
modities; classification; adjustment of 
unjust discrimina- 
acces- 


rates to distance; 
tion; freight rates and prices; 
sorial charges; railway passenger 
services; express; railway labor; the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; 
and government ownership of rail- 
ways. The remaining chapters cover 
highway freight and passenger trans- 
port; civil aviation; and inland and 
ocean shipping. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT, by Wayne L. McNaughton and 
Joseph Lazar. 531 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd st., New York 36. $6. 

This book primarily is concerned 
with American industrial relations at 
the beginning of the 1950's. It at- 
tempts to deal with this controversial 
field in a factual and objective man- 
ner. Its central thesis is that higher 
levels of living and greater national 
security cannot help but result from a 
fuller understanding by everyone of 
the elements of industria] relationships 
and the reasons underlying — their 
shifting patterns. It is dedicated to the 
contention that enlightened under- 
standing should and can take the 
place of bickering and senseless brute 
force in an area where unselfish co- 
operation can mean so much to both 
classes, and to the public at large. 
Two chapters are devoted to develop- 
ment and administration of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 
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(AMENDED) 


} 


STATEMENT required by the Act of August 4, 1912, a 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and Jul , 1946 (Title 

), United States Code, Section 233) showing the ownership, man 
agement, and circulation of Railway Age, published weekly it 


Orange, Conn., for October 11, 1954 


The names and addresses of the publisher, e& 


cditer, and business managers are 


Publisher, Simmons-Boardman Pub, ¢ 


New York 7, N.Y. 
Editor, James G. Lyne, 30 Church St., 


Managing editor. Charles B. Tavenner, 30 Church St., 


York 7, N.Y 


Business manager, Joseph S. Crane, 30 Church St., 


York 7, N.Y. 


2. The owners are: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. Stockholders of one percent or more, 
James G. and Louise Lyne, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y.; At 
thur J. McGinnis, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y.; Conrad J 
and Florence Wageman, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill, Jo 
seph S. and Clarice Crane, 30 Church St., New York 7, New 
York; Frederick A, and Artimese B. Clark, 79 West Monroe 5St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Samuel O. and Carrie E. Dunn, 79 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill; Edward G. & Elizabeth Gavin, 79 West Mon 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill; Joseph or Katherine Sanders, 2909 Mapl 
Ave., Dallas 4, Texas, John R. Thompson and Kathe Thompson, 
79 Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIL; Mae E. Howson, 6922 Paxton 
Ave., Chicago, Ill; Ella L. Mills and Catherine S. Mills, West 
field, N. J.; Ruth Wheaton Johnson, 1615 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle 
5, Wash.; William E. Russell as Trustee L/W/T of Ida R. Sim 
mons F/B/O, Mrs. E. S. Fenton, % Russell and Russell, 41 East 


wand St. New York 17, N¥.r'f. Stecher &'Cor? Recur se, || «oe MERE'S WHY THIS NEW JOYCE JACK 
Sichen Jack L. Streicher, Fthel Streicher, Judson Streicher at) || SPEEDS SERVICING OF DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, 
2 Rector St, New York, N. Y.: J. Vs MeManas, 39 Broa DINING, FREIGHT, AND PASSENGER CARS 


way, New York, N.Y. 

LIGHTWEIGHT - » » ONE MAN OPERATED JACK... . The 
aluminum alloy frame model is only 1/, the weight 
of existing jacks with the same capacity .. . steel 
frame model only 24 weight of existing jacks. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder PORTABLE .. . three wheels equipped with semi-pneu- 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as matic tires make trundling and positioning an easy 
or corperation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state one-man job. 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and | AIR MOTOR OPERATED eee for safety, convenience, and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock labor savings 


holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 


the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity JACKS CAN BE USED SINGULARLY OR AS SYNCHRONIZED 
other than that of a bona fide owner UNITS OF _ 3, OR 4 JACKS Pie positive level-lifting. 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS . . . motor and many internal 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid gear parts are interchangeable with regular line of 
subscribers during the months preceding the date shown above Joyce air-operated jacks. 
ras: (This information is required from daily, weekly, sew SPECIFICATIONS OF ALL PURPOSE SHOP JACK... 35 Tons 
A €€ y, and triweekly newspapers only.) 6, 0 . . . . Py 
wepaper capacity, 4 ft. 41/4 inches, rise. Weight aluminum 
JAMES G. LYNE model 1255 Ibs., Steel Model 2030 Ibs., 90 P.S.I 
Editor operating pressure. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold 
ers owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: None 


trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 


5 The average number of copies of each issue of this publica 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this fifteenth day 


vember, 1954 a 


| 


Notary Public, State of New York No. 41-317° DAYTO N 3, fe} H , O 


Qualified in Queens County 


Certs. filed with New York Co Clk. & Reg MUFACTURERS OF A 
<i rer MA COMPLETE LINE OF AIR OPERATED JACKS 
oO ssio yjres Marcel } ’ 
iSEAL] (My commission expires March 30, GEARED SCREW JACKS, RATCHET JACKS AND TRACK JACKS. 


IN CANADA: Midland Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd., Midland, Op». 
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RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS 
ALL TYPES 
“SERVICE-TESTED” 
Freight Car 
Repair Parts 
Fer All Types ef Cors 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam, Gasoline 
Diesel-Electric 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


CHIEF ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Position of Chief Engineer open 
on C'ass I Civil 
Engineer under 45 years of age, 
experienced in railroad engineer. 
having thorough 
track maintenance. 


carrier for 


ing and a 
knowledge of 
All replies 


fidentially. 


will be treated con- 
State 


and 


qualifications, 


experience, salary expectel, 


Address Box 1122, RAILWAY AGE 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, ul, 


POSITION OPEN 


Permanent position for an AAR 


billing clerk for a well estab- 


lished Chicago, 


Address replies stating 


Illinois, Private 
Car Line. 
qualifications, 


experience, age, 


etc., to 


Box 745, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 

















STORAGE TANKS 


6,000—8,000 and 10,000-Gelion 
Cleaned and Tested 


CRANES 
Overhead and Lecomotive 


RAILS 


New er Relaying 


IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Office 
13486 6. Boomers | Ave 
Ghieeso, ° 
one: hdttehell $1313 
New Yerk Office 
§0-c Church Street 


oe roe 7 = York 
m 3-8230 
“ANY Al a. conteining IRON 
or GTEEL" 








FOR SALE 


LOCOMOTIVES— 
DUMP CARS 


5—65 ton H. K. Porter Diesel 
electric locomotives. 400 HP. 
General Electric and Cum- 
mins eq Completely 
reconditioned. 





id 


Koppel and Western 30 cu. 
yd. Air Dump Cars. Lift 
type doors with side aprons. 
All Steel, Bargain. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St St. Lovis 1, Mo 


fim Airhonee 
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American Bridge builds 4,890-ft. bridge 
relocation project 


HIS single track bridge over the Missouri River near Chamber 


+ 
New bridge lain, South Dakota, is part of the relocation of the C.M. St. P.&P 


tracks made necessary by the construction of the Fort Randall Dam 


e e * 

over Missouri River and Reservoir. It replaces the old bridge about 9,000-ft. upstream 
The 4,890-ft. structure features two 372-ft. through-truss spans 
has two 372-ft. over the main channel which provide a 42-ft. clearance above nor 
mal pool. The long bridge also has three 240’ deck truss spans, 
twenty-five 120’ deck plate girder spans, and four 98’ deck plate 
through -truss spans. girder spans. Approximately 6,200 tons of structural steel went into 
the bridge, all of which was fabricated and erected by American 
Bridge for the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, Omaha District. 
American Bridge, with more than a half century of service to the 
great railroads of this country, is today the best equipped and most 
experienced builder of railway bridges in the world. We have the 
engineering know-how, the fabricating facilities, erecting equipment 
and skilled personnel to handle any job — large or small — with 

precision, speed and economy. 
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Plans and specifications by Corps of Engineers, U.S 


‘ il Fabricated and Erected by American Bridge 
wee fi Work performed under the direction of W. G. Powrie, Chief kingineer, C. M. St. P. & P. Railroad 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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General Chemical’s Railroad Weed Control 
Service provides the most advanced type of 
spray trains with specially designed spray 
heads to give complete control for all con- 
ditions. 


Spray apparatus is designed to provide var- 
iable volume of output for greater kill where 
heavier weed growths are found. 


Mainline weed control. Treatment covering 
16-foot track section, grassline to rails. 


Weed control on secondary track applying 
out-of-face treatment. 


Brush control work. Treating long-estab- 
lished growth 20-30 feet outward from track 


FOR REAL WEED CONTROL 
USE GENERAL CHEMICAL’S 
CUSTOM SERVICE 


Save Time, Trouble, and Money with a 
Control Program Especially Planned to Overcome 
Your Particular Weed Problems 


No one herbicide can be a cure-all for the widely varying weed 
problems encountered by railroads from coast-to-coast. That’s why 
General Chemical has developed “Custom Service” Weed Control 
... the only method for really effective results. 


General Chemical tailors each program to meet the needs of the 
individual road. It uses exclusive high potency “Rite-O-Way” Brand 
Weed Killers, the modern herbicides which research and experience 
have proved most suitable for specific vegetative and climatic con- 


ditions. 


TCA-CHLORATE 
(liquid concentrate) 


a i fe-o-way FORMULA 7 


Rano (TCA, acid-in an oil base) 
2, 4-D ADDITIVES 


“Rite-O-Way” Brand Weed Killers are applied singly or in series 
depending upon conditions encountered. All have persistent toxic 
residual action. Wherever used, they have given results unequalled 
by old-type chemicals or by burning. Applications are made accord- 
ing to a carefully planned spraying schedule ... under the supervision 
of General’s weed control specialists using the latest techniques and 
specially equipped spray cars. 
Time and again leading roads across the country have gotten 
results like these: 

* Quick kill of grasses 

© Quick kill of broad-leaved weeds 

e High kill of persistent perennial root structures 

e Suppression and control of seed germination 


* Reduced amount of regrowth continually from year to year 
* Control of outside root encroachment in subgrade 


You can expect the same from General Chemical’s carefully planned 
“Custom-Service” Weed Control Program. For specific information 
and detailed literature, write to: 


GENERAL WEED KILLER DEPARTMENT 
CHEMICAL GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


weed ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


CO 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Ne 


hemical 


*General Chet il Trade Mark ©& 





